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Argument 
CHARLES F, DOLE 


EOPLE who love to live at ease but do not like to think, will often say that 

all argumentation or discussion ought to be cut out of good society. They have 

special objection to discussion in the family. Many go so far as to say that argu- 
ment never accomplishes any purpose, but rather tends to harden the mind against 
the opinions at issue. Of course we are all at times fatigued and bored by futile 
discussion. Let us not, however, be too hasty in rushing to bar our gates against 
the voice of argument. Is it not. one of the means of the growth of our minds and 
for the development of thought? Who knows that even controversy, disagreeable 
as it may be made, is not more wholesome than sluggishness, mental timidity, and 
feeble-mindedness? 


What do we mean by argument, that we have any right to avoid it? Properly, 
it is the effort to state as straightforwardly as possible an opinion, as a proposition 
of the intelligence. 


Mrs. Henry Fawcett, the famous leader of English Suffragists, tells the story 
of a great debate in the House of Commons, in the course of which she saw John 
Bright’s face gradually alter from a look of almost scornful opposition to a cheerful 
expression of persuadedness, at least for the time. The suffrage discussions were 
continually serving to mellow and win over prejudiced minds so as finally to make 
up the easy majorities which at a single stroke introduced eight million women to 
the British Electorate. Indeed, even the stupid reiteration of the anti-suffrage 
arguments had value by way of amusement and intellectual stimulation, and not 
_ infrequently by virtue of their obvious foolishness made converts to the good cause. 
_ Vast changes in human opinion on all kinds of subjects are thus constantly going 
on wherever the minds of men are opening to enlightenment. Who can call this 
} worthless work? 
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He Had Life 


T IS WRITTEN in a current periodical about a 

certain man, “//e was not beaten, after all. How 
could he be? He had life on his side.” That, we 
submit, is great. Life! Everything that is good, 
everything that is true, everything that is beauti- 
ful—all these make life. And life makes all these. 
And the contrary is fatally true. Everything 
bad, false, ugly,—all these kill and destroy. The 
saint and the scientist and the artist are three 
Graces, who walk in chapel and laboratory and 
studio, confirming the truth about life, each mak- 
ing of his place a sanctuary because in every action 
he is true to life. 

What a fundamental principle this is for reli- 
gious doctrine. Make life the norm; and all that 
is in harmony with life, make that dogma. We have 
yet to make the minds of many men understand 
that life is not many but one; that there is no 
duality in creation. There is right and wrong, 
there is life and death. All the struggles round 
about us between persons, parties, churches, and 

nations are at last struggles between life and death. 
As we examine the facts one by one, one side is 
wrong, the other side is right. 

In the little details that go to make up a day’s 
work, there are people who go on from life to life, 
by keeping steadily in the right way, never sulking, 
never deceiving, never loafing on duty, but faith- 
fully pushing forward moment by moment, finish- 
ing each task according to the law of life which 
belongs particularly to that task, and all the while 
making a beautiful life while making a good living. 
. Of course, such people can never be beaten. The 
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truth is as old as the stars, that they who keep 
Life for their sign of God, by whatever way they | 
may journey, never falter or fail. There is a sinewy | 
moral sureness, an imperturbable spiritual seren- | 
ity, a wonderful progress in recognition about them 
that wins immediate and involuntary admiration. — 

It is a simple matter to understand why some © 
people are so winsome. We all love those who are 
filled with life. No tribute that we can pay a per- 
son or his work is greater than that it is vital. If 
it is such, it belongs to the universe itself—is, as 
a matter of fact, integrated into the cosmic order, 
and merges with holy infinity and eternity. 


All a Grind 


yates THIS TIME, one wonders if the job is 
worth while. Vacation expectations have the 
effect for a brief day of leading us to an inventory 
of what we do and are. For all of us, here is a 
parable, which W. L. Y. Davis has done for the 
Central Christian Advocate: 

“It’s all a grind!” said a worker one day, “a dull, dead 
grind from morning to night.” And he put on his coat and 
scowled at the same time. “It’s all a grind!” exclaimed a 
sword. However, it came forth two-edged to save a country. 
“It’s nothing but grind!” said an ugly, soiled bit of jagged 
rock as it was placed upon the wheel. The wheel whirred 
and ground and shaped and fashioned the stone. It leaped 
in its agony from the fingers of the workman. But it was 
found again, and the grinding went on. It took a long time, 
and the workman seemed exceedingly careful. He wrought 
with genius and precision. Presently flashed from that bit 
of ragged rock a gleam of fire. “It’s just a grind!” it had 
lamented; but it was fashioned into the facets of a diamond. 
“It’s just a grind!” A great plate of glass said it. It was 
caught in the grind. Life seemed inexorable. There was no 
escape. The grinding continued through the days and weeks. 
At last the grinding ceased. The glass was placed in a great 
tube and lifted to the heavens. Wise men came, and looked, 
and exulted. The plate of glass had become a:lens that 
brought the stars nearer and revealed myriads of worlds that 
men knew not existed. At last understanding began to come, 
and the lens thrilled with its responsibilities. It had groaned 
in the grinding; but it had become the world’s greatest eye. 


Using Vague Words 


HERE is a type of liberal who is very like a 

type of evangelical. They both use vague words, 
and never come clean with definite ideas. There 
is a reason, and it is this: To state a truth, an idea, 
with definiteness, is to commit oneself. People 
will disagree; they will not like us; and to suffer 
such a thing is repellant. The pleasant way and 
safe is to keep to generalities and platitudes, with- 
out any application to living problems or issues. 
Politicians understand. We like the veracity and 
exactness of the type of mind found among the 
Fundamentalists, far as the poles apart though we 
be in respect to their beliefs. But they know what 
they believe and tell us explicitly what they be- 
lieve so that we know too. Once the celebrated 
Herrick Johnson, Presbyterian theologian, said, 
“We are bidden, with soothing balm and some 
touches of oriental rhetoric, to ‘sleep sweetly in 
the midst of grave mysteries,’ for ‘only in vague 
Christianity can we find peace.’ My friends, if 
that is true, we have a revelation that reveals 
nothing, . . . a church without beliefs, doctrines 
dissolving in mists, shadows for substance, a jelly- 
fish theology, a gospel of mush.” Diab 
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“Of de Jus’’ 


OHN B. TABB’S poem, “The Difference,” comes 

} close to an answer on the perplexity of sin. And 
t proves anew that in whatever form a religious 
experience may be expressed, there’s a doctrine in 
it to the understanding mind. The poem : 


Une’ Si, de Holy Bible say, 

In speakin’ of de jus’, 

Dat he do fall seb’n times a day: 
Now, how’s de sinner wuss? 


Well, chile, de slip may come to all, 
But den the diff’ence foller ; 

For ef you watch him when he fall, 
De jus’ man do not waller. 


_ The Christian dogma of forgiveness and of cleans- 
ing is a truth, and every son of man feels it and 
could not live right without it. 


Truth in History 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE, speaking in Philadel- 
- phia, July 4, was justified in his assertion that 
“the principles of the Declaration of Independence 

were first contained in the preachments of the colo- 
nial ministers. But it were far from wise to come to 
a Sweeping conclusion that the church of the period, 
in its several denominations, was united, or that 
every minister was an ardent patriot. That was 
_ decidedly not true. Precisely as in the period pre- 
ceding the Civil War there were ministers who 
favored slavery, in the pre-Revolutionary time there 
were ministers who were violently in favor of going 
on with the old order, of continuing as subjects to 
the British Crown. The numbers of such Tories in 
the pulpit, if they could be counted, would probably 
be, in both epochs, as large as those who were for 
the new order. : 

But the ideas of freedom and independence were 
effectively given religious sanction. They were put 
into religious language. It is perhaps quite as true 
to say, however, that men like Thomas Paine, still 
despised in many churches, gave as much spiritual 
push and power to the creative ideas of a new re- 
public as any of the greatest religious leaders of 
the time. We go further. These iconoclasts and 
pioneers were probably more potent than any group 
of ministers, for the good reason that ministers 


churches, and freedom in spiritual beliefs was 
virtually unknown to them. A man cannot be or- 
thodox in his religious doctrine and be a true and 
consistent advocate of a republican government. 
_ The two things simply do not go together. That is 
just as true to-day as ever it was. 
President Coolidge cites Jonathan Edwards as a 
great forerunner of republicanism. We should like 
to see the evidence, page, and paragraph. What the 
ministers did was to inculeate sound morals under 
_ @ sovereign ruler over all. They made an atmos- 
phere. The doctrine of liberty came from other 
‘sources. When we get down to facts, the really 
Spiritual philosophy of a democratic form of gov- 
nment did not come from the various prevailing 
ches as then organized. They were rather 
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then even more than now were bound by their > 
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monarchical. Liberty of the state came from the 


heretics of the day. 


If we go back to our own liberal religious origins 
in the Colonies, we shall find in virtually all cases 
the leaders were as much in disfavor among the 
ecclesiastical powers as the French revolutionaries 
of the same time were, among the clericals of Rome. 
It is true that republicanism became a theory of 
state not only, but a way of religious thinking. As 
in other fields of thought—for example, science— 
the change was imposed upon the church. Take 
evolution to-day. Nota single church in orthodoxy 
went out to welcome evolution. It has been forced 
upon them. Most of them stillabhorit. Thatis why 
we have Tennessee, which is not exceptional but 
typical of the religious mind of our country to-day. 

The heretical but powerful minority of brave, in- 
telligent men has always had an influence incalcul- 
ably out of proportion to its numbers. To picture 
the beginning of America as a golden dawn is fan- 
tasy. It was a gray morning. But there was light, 
and as Brother Jasper says, “The sun do move.” 


We Have Chosen 


‘PREACH TO BROKEN HEARTS,” said Joseph 

Parker, who knew how to do it ‘to perfection, 
if one cares to put it that way. But it is not the 
kind of preaching that ever got much of a hearing 
in the Unitarian Church. It doesn’t belong. Our 
hearts do not break. We have been taught a more 
excellent way. We ourselves are not any better 
than any other people; but the doctrines we be- 
lieve, these are infinitely better, and they do have 
a vast influence upon the way we face life and make 
somewhat of a conquest of it. The broken heart 
theory has for its counterpart, of course, the or- 
thodox idea of the Atonement. For us, that dogma 
is immoral. The Atonement means that someone 
else takes care of us, pays the price, suffers all the 
agony, so that when a heart is broken by some mis- 
fortune or sin its mending is immediate without 
one’s own effort or self-reliance. It never hap- 


‘pened. False teaching. We state the thing plainly. 


We know what is true to real spiritual living. 

We think of a practical matter which is related. 
When our friends tell us the union of churches is 
coming,—which we do not believe,—we cite a situa- 
tion like this, which prevails in most of the | 
churches, and tell them it is untrue and alien to 
us. But we do preach and live with sympathy, 
with understanding hearts, so that whatever a man 
may Jack, or suffer, he is made to feel there are 
others like him, who, also like him, are girding 
up their loins again for the new wreéstling, the 
next adventure. 

There is a vast difference in the temper of these 
two kinds of gospel, the broken-hearted and the 
high-hearted. In any church, as soon as the serv- 
ice of worship is under way, one can tell from the 
kind of preacher in charge which way their hearts 
go. In the world of religion, some are flabby, some 
are firm; some are for surrender, some for mastery ; 
some haye the meekness of sheep, some are sons 
of light and love and leading. We have chosen. 


~ Greece Plays at Politics 


She has yet to learn what will regenerate her 


REECH, like all the countries in 

Southeastern Europe, used to be 
under the rule of the Turk. After cen- 
turies of bondage, she freed herself, with 
the feeble help of a great English poet, 
Lord Byron, and the extremely effective 
help of an English fleet. : 
- The newly liberated nation immediately 
set about to establish an independent gov- 
ernment and invited Otto of Bavaria to 
come and rule over it. During twenty- 
nine turbulent years Otto was absorbed 
by the problem of how to keep his newly 
freed subjects from feeling too free. 
Finally, at the time of our Civil War, 
he threw up the sponge and left Greece 
in a hurry. 

The people decided to try a new brand 
of kings and the next year invited one 
who was not made in Germany but in 
Denmark. He took the title of George I 
and managed to hold his place at the 
head of a volatile people until he was 
assassinated in 1918. He was followed by 
his gray-haired son Constantine, who had 
grown terribly tired of waiting, but who, 
after four years of kingly joys, was com- 
pelled to abdicate in favor of his son 
Alexander, Poor Alexander died from a 
monkey bite in 1920, after which Con- 
stantine again came back to Greece and 
reigned until he was again expelled in 
1922. His son and successor, George II, 
was compelled to leave the next year when 
the monarchy was abolished and a re- 
publie set up. Since then political con- 
ditions have been very unstable and 
governments have changed with much 
rapidity. 


THE LATEST THING in Greek rulers 
is General Pangalos, who in January 
of this year brought about a revolution 
of the brighter and better sort. Greece, in 
fact, has almost managed to secure a mo- 
nopoly on bloodless revolutions. In Poland 
and Russia, and especially in Bulgaria, a 
revolution makes hearts shudder and scores 
of people go into hiding. If you don’t 
get well hid, you may disappear. But in 
Greece, revolutions are a sort of recurrent 
Fourth of July celebration accompanied 

-by banquets, fireworks, speeches, and 
parades; and the worst that happens 
to the people on the defeated side is 
that they are called unkind names, their 
papers are stopped, and they are sent off 
to some island or other to hang around 
until the after effects of the revolution 
pass. Then they come back and gird up 
their loins for another sudden political 
change. 

After Pangalos with due pomp and dis- 
play became dictator, he at once took up 
the problem which first engaged General 
Pilsudsky of Poland, General Averescu of 
Roumania, the late Stambolisky of Bul- 
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garia, and Mr. Mussolini of Italy ; namely, 
how to disfranchise the people without 
depriving them of the right to vote. 
That, of course, can be brought about 
by skillful manipulation of the laws and 
of the constitution—all of the countries 
in Southeastern Europe have perfectly 
modern constitutions. With his whole 
heart Mr. Pangalos has entered into this 


IN THE NEWS 


Keystone Photograph 


THE WORLD LOVES HIM 


Jeremiah Smith, Jr., great lawyer, mod- 
est man, whose riches are not in goods, 
declined the fee of $100,000 from Hun- 
gary, whose finances he reorganized 
under a commission from the League of 
Nations, and thus, at the end of his 
two-year labor, his “refusal” is sent 
abroad in the public prints, with marks 
of great affection, and for a season, at 
least, he typifies America’s character, 
which in truth needs examples of magna- 
nimity to reassure the people of Europe. 
Mr. Smith’s home is Cambridge, Mass., 
and he is a Unitarian 
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little game of keeping the people voting 
without letting them influence politics. 
First, he had himself elected president. 
By resorting to several very clever schemes 
he managed to prevent anyone else from 
running for the office, so that he was the 
only candidate; and as a result he was 
unanimously elected, which great victory 
he impressively celebrated before all the 
people. Then he appointed a prime min- 
ister of much ability and experience, who 
a few days later announced to the people 
a carefully worked out political program. 
General Pangalos immediately got in touch 
with his minister and told him that there 
had been a serious misunderstanding. The 


minister was not expected to have a polit- | 
ical program. He—Pangalos—had been | 
elected president by the vote of the people © 
and that meant that they wanted him to | 
rule. His ministers were merely to be | 
well-dressed office boys, engaged to relieve | 
him of certain unpleasant details. The | 
minister said he didn’t care to be an office | 
boy, and left his job. : 

President Pangalos is going ahead per- 
sistently with his plans to change the laws 
and constitution so that the people will 
not be able to interfere in political mat- 
ters. He finds politicians troublesome © 
and the people unreliable; so for the glory 
of Greece and the prosperity of the nation 
he is trying to get all the power in his 
hands. By the time he gets everything 
all fixed up and his dictatorship legalized 
and securely buttressed on every side, it 
is probable that another general will come 
along and for the good of the people send 
Mr. Pangalos over to one of the islands 
for a vacation. 

This instability brings nothing but mis- 
fortune and weakness to the Greek people 
and that at a moment when the nation is 
in special need of unity, peace, and con- 
structive leadership, for Greece is faced 
with several very difficult problems. Al- 
though her territory and her population 
have been almost doubled during the last 
ten years, many of the new inhabitants are 
dissatisfied and unsettled refugees. Much 
of the land is sterile, agricultural methods 
are primitive, hygienic conditions are 
deplorable, and more than half of the 
peasants. are illiterate. The standards of 
living are low, the spiritual energy of 
the people after years of war and dis- 
appointments is meager, and the state 
is burdened with enormous debts. Be- 
sides this, Greece has active enemies 
in Italy and Turkey, a future enemy. in 
Bulgaria and a latent foe in Jugoslayvia. 
Such a situation requires spiritual, cul- 
tural and economic regeneration. But 
poor Greece, like many another of the more 
backward countries in Europe, is a victim 
of the awful fallacy that she will be able 
to cure her ills by political changes. 


SHE AND MANY of her neighbors are | 
adherents of a sort of social ceremoni- 
alism. They hunt salvation in forms. 
They accept liberalism, radicalism, social- 
ism, democracy, constitutionalism, and 
other details of the social liturgy of the 
West, and think that they are on the road 
to progress and fortune. They are far 
from the real forces of regeneration— 
which are enlightenment, economie secu- 
rity, spiritual freedom, and justice for all 
the people. The sport of politics is work- 
ing havoc with the people of the Near 
East—and in other places. 

R. H. MarkHaM. 
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KATHARLY thirteen centuries ago, in a 
4N great Saxon hall at Codmanham, 
near York, there was a_ gathering of 
hanes to determine whether the Saxons 
iia still continue to worship Thor and 
Odin or whether they should swear al- 
legiance to the new God of the Christians. 
It is related that upon that occasion an 
ancient nobleman got up in the hall and 
said: “The life of a man, O king, is as the 
‘sparrow’s flight through the hall when 
you are sitting at meat at wintertide, with 
the warm fire lighted on the hearth, and 
the icy rainstorms without. The sparrow 
flies in at one door and tarries for a 
moment in the light and heat of the hearth 
fire, and then flying forth from the other 
-yanishes into the wintry darkness whence 
it came. So tarries the life of a man in 
‘our sight; what is before it, or what after 
it, we know not. If this new teaching 
tells us aught certainly of these, let us 
follow it.” 
ne 


We are surrounded on every hand with 
mystery, and, time and time again, amid 
our busy tasks and our multifarious duties, 
we suddenly begin to question, “What is 
the meaning of it all? What is life any- 
how? Is there any meaning and purpose 
in it for us, or are we like the snow on 
the hills and the foam on the river that are 
here for a little while and then vanish into 
the nothingness from whence they came?” 
The old theology and religion of our 
forefathers was clear enough, and -they 
could lean upon it without any undue 
questionings or searching of heart. The 
world, to them, was the center of the uni- 
verse, and God was up there somewhere 
in the heavens watching over it personally 
and guiding His chosen sons and daugh- 
ters to His heaven above. The old 
Ptolemaic conceptions of astronomy con- 
curred with Biblical conceptions, and so 


But the modern conception that science 
has given us leaves us little or no room 
for the local God of our fathers. It 
places our little earth and our whole solar 
System far from the center of the Universe. 
Our planet is but a drop in the great ocean 
of the cosmos; it is but a grain of sand 
on a vast shore of illimitable space. The 
God of this newer universe revealed to 
“us by science is a very different being from 
the anthropological God of our fathers. 
And again, our forefathers believed that 
the world was made but a few thousand 
years ago and that it would be merged 
‘into heaven within a few thousand years 
more. But we to-day cannot think in that 
ion about the time that has passed 
vefore this earth of ours began to sail 
through the azure blue around the sun. 
We know now that even our earth has 
n millions of years in the making, and 
_ the evolution of our whole solar 


there was not the same reason to question. 


The Mystery of Ourselves 


A Sermon 


REV. HARRY TAYLOR 


system took but a day of eternity. Says 
Hendrik Van Loon, in the “Story of Man- 
kind”: “In the land of Swithjod there 
stands a rock a hundred miles high and 
a hundred miles wide. Once every thou- 
sand years a little bird comes to sharpen 
its beak upon it. When it thus has been 
worn away, a day of eternity will have 
passed.” 

No wonder that when we think of things 
after this fashion, we sometimes say with 
the Psalmist, “What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him?’ Can we be of any 
importance in this vast scheme of things of 
which we form such a microscopical part? 

And then again, we are such queer mix- 
tures of dross and gold, of good and evil, 
of purity and passion, of capacity and 
incapacity. We can do so much, and then 
again we can do so little. We can an- 
nihilate space with our telegraph and our 
radio, and yet we cannot control the 
passions that lead to war and to such 


colossal misery as the last war entailed. 


We feel within ourselves from time to 
time impulses and inspirations that lead 
us to say, “Now are we indeed Sons of 
God”; and then again the next hour or the 
next day we do things to our fellow man 
or to this higher self of ours that would 
put to shame any self-respecting brute. 

We know that we are of the flesh and 
that, as all flesh, we shall some day cease 
to be and our body will be mingled with 
the dust. We know that some day the 
very memory of us will be gone, and that 
a century hence there will be no one to 
say of us even as much as Hamlet could 
say of the clown: “I knew him well, 
Horatio; a fellow of infinite jest, of most 
excellent fancy.” We know all this; we 
know that some day the fair face of flesh 
that looks smilingly or in anger upon its 
fellow will have disintegrated—that the 
form that marked us out as a person will 
be resolved into dust. And yet, and yet, 
we have dared to hope—in spite of the 
physical annihilation that will come to us 
all—we have dared to hope that there is 
something in us that shall survive the 
shock of death and rise triumphant over 
physical dissolution. We have dared to 


*say that we, the essential we, are fated 


to live and take part in this great cosmic 
drama—yea, until that far-off time when 
“human time shall close its eyelids, and 
the human sky be gathered like a scroll 
within the tomb, unread for ever.” 


++ 


And there are some who dare not 
only to assert that we have a life to live 
beyond the tomb, but also to say that we 
have had lives before this present one. 
They tell us that we have all been since 
the beginnings of our race and that we 
shall continue until that race at last 
attains perfection. In spite of the seeming 
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fact that we are all the creatures of 
chance and the sport of circumstance, they 
assert that we are part of an ordered 
scheme of things and that it is our great 
and glorious destiny to at last merge into 
the being of the Great: Creator Himself. 

It seems as if we were too big for our 
present poor condition, and that our soul 
eries out for more room than our present 
cramping circumstances will allow. Again 
and again we are carried away on the 
wings of fancy, and then again and yet 
again we are pulled smartly to earth by 
some seemingly hard fact that takes no 
cognizance of our dreams and our wishes. 
We are like Antony at the death of 
Cesar, when he cries out, “O mighty 
Cesar! dost thou lie so low? Are all 
thy conquests, glories, triumphs, spoils, 
shrunk to this little measure?” 
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Who are we, anyhow? Are we ani- 
mated insects that creep for a short time 
upon this infinitesimal grain of sand that 
we call our earth and then vanish into 
the unknown; or are we citizens of the 
universe, heirs of all the future, and co- 
partners with the Great Pulsator in His 
great scheme? Let us look at this ques- 
tion unafrighted by the immensities of 
time and space and undismayed by our 
seeming importance. Who are we? Surely 
we are kin to the Designer of this won- 
drous scheme of things by virtue of our 
capacity to look upon it all and pronounce 
it good. As far as we know, we are the 
only creatures existing who possess this 
divine capacity. We are creatures of 
change, it is true, but there is something 
in us that survives change even in this 
transient life of to-day. Have you ever 
stopped to think that your body is wasting 
away every day and being replaced by 
new flesh and new tissue? Since you 
were born you have had several bodies, 
but you have lived through them all. You 
are the same as that boy or that girl that 
went to school and began work, and yet 
your body is not the same. Your flesh 
actually perishes day by day, and is re- 
newed ; but you persist. 

And then again, think of the marvelous 
cradle that was prepared for us. In order 
that man might be born, the hot earth 
had to cool. It had to be washed for 
eons with warm rain that the soil might 
be produced. Then plants had to grow to 
provide the food for the life that was to 
come upon the earth. And then think of 
the millions of years when that life was 
growing and adjusting itself before at last 
there could arise one who would look 
around and say of it that it was good. 
Why, the crude legends in Genesis cannot 
be compared with the story of what ac- 
tually happened. 

Who am I? I am a citizen of no mean 
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city; for I am part and parcel of this 
vast, starry universe, and I vibrate to it 
in every corner of my being. I am its 
child. To me is given the task of helping 
on that work which began when the 
morning stars sang together. In the be- 
ginning I was. The atoms and the mole- 
cules and the life-force that were to be I, 
were there when the world began. 


=. 


And the most wonderful answer to the 
question “Who am I?’ has yet to be said. 
I am the only creature that has been given 
a self-conscious part in this great scheme 
of things. You may reply that when we 
would do good, evil is present with us; but 
the wonder and glory of it all is that we 
know the evil and we know the good and 
we have a sense of incompleteness if we 
miss the good and choose the evil. We are 
tyros—dull and inefficient scholars, it is 
true; but we feel and know that we were 
made for better things than we ever 
achieve, and that feeling alone is worth 
all other feelings that we possess. 

“What are we here for?” We are here 
to live, that is certain. This may mean 
more than it appears to you at first hear- 
ing. We are here to live. We will per- 
sist in living in spite of the most stupen- 
dous obstacles. Many and many a time 
the easiest thing would be to die, but there 
is that in us which bids us lay hold on 
life and hug it tight in spite of the fact 
that for the moment non-life seems in- 
finitely preferable. There must then be 
some deep-seated reason why we are here 
and why we persist in living. The Life 
Force has an interest in our life; we are 
of use to it; it matters to the universe 
that we live out our lives to the end. 
It matters to all of us. Your life matters 
as much as that of any of the great ones 
of the earth. There is something given 
into your keeping that the universe and 
the Creator needs. There is some divine 
project that must be brought nearer to 
perfection through your life. 
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“What are we here for?’ Surely to be 
ourselves at our highest and our best. 
Surely to find out what there is in us 
that makes us personalities, places a 
value upon us, endows us with worth. 
You know and I know that the thrill and 
the wonder of living and the joy of it 
comes to us in its most delicious form 
when we are contributors, artists, crafts- 
men, sociologists, workers in God’s Vine- 
yard. We feel the beauty and the majesty 
of life when we are placing the plus sign 
to it, and out of ourselves bringing in- 
crease of being. 

_ The perplexity and the futility of living 
comes when we are not sure of what we 
want to do or when we are incapacitated 
from doing the thing that we would like. 
Now both of these conditions apply to all 
of us to a greater or a less degree. We 
are never wholly satisfied with our lot, 
and we never can be. But if we are 
given some sort of chance to use the tool 
that is given into our hands to sharpen, 
that is all we ought to ask. There is no 
one of us that has not some little capacity 
that he or she can dedicate to the.great 
task. Sometimes it may seem very little 
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and very trivial, but we are not alto- 


gether to be the judges of that. Our very 
attempt in the face of stupendous diffi- 
culties to make some kind of success may 
in the end help the race forward more 
than the work of an Alexander or a Cesar. 
Biology teaches that sometimes’ the 
greatest variations in type are produced 
by the slightest of differentiations. And 
may it not be in your case, if you feel 
that you are just carrying on under great 
difficulties, that you are adding just that 
ounce of power to the Life Force that will 
nerve it for another great leap forward? 


-- 


“What are we here for?’ Surely to 
find out what we are made of. It is so 
easy to allow life to carry us along and 
never to find out what kind of man or 
woman we really are. We never find out 
what we are here for until we challenge 
life and turn round and meet it. We 
never know what we are here for until we 
begin to say what we are not here for— 
until we begin to carve out for ourselves 
standards, tastes, objects of attainment, 
and to say that these are the things that 
must be ours. We find out what we are 
here for by the process of selection. We 
find out what really constitutes this mys- 
terious being that we call “I” by refusing 
to take any of the rules, 
creeds, customs, aims, and objects of those 
around us until we have tested them for 
ourselves. It will not be necessary for us 
to reject all that is offered to us by our 
fellows and the past, but we must make 
them all our own by thinking about them 
for ourselves. Many of them we shall 
not be able to accept; but instead, we 
shall have to offer better rules, regulations, 
creeds, customs, aims and objects. 

I want you to be very sure that the 
reason why you are here is because you 
are wanted. I want you to be very sure 
that there is a need for you in the great 
heart of humanity. I want you to be 
very sure that there is no chance about 
it at all and that your life does count. 
Listen to the words of the poet: 


There is one way for thee—but one; inform 
Thyself of it; pursue it; one way each 
Soul hath by which the infinite in reach 
Lieth before him; seek and ye shall find; 
. . O joy, joy, joy to fill 

The day with leagues! Go thy way, all things 

Say; 
Thou hast thy way to go—thou hast thy day 
To live; thou hast thy need of thee to make 
In the heart of others; do thy thing; yea, slake 


The world’s great thirst for yet another man !, 


And be thou sure of this; no other can 
Do for thee that appointed thee of God. 


“Where am I going?” Are we all like 
the sparrow that flies through the lighted 
hall, tasting of the warmth and light only 
to pass out into the darkness and the cold 
again? Sometimes I think that we are 
too anxious about what is to happen to 
us after the grave has taken our body. 
Surely the question of questions should 
be about the worth of that character that 
we are to take with us. We meet death 
but once, and we meet life every moment 
of our being. If every moment is of 
worth, then the question of our destiny 
beyond need not trouble us in the 
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slightest. We have already seen that the 
greatest thing in life is the amount of our 
best selves that we put into it. Then 
surely the living here for this brief space 
has been worth while, and we can leave 
the rest in the hands of that Power who 
bade us live as we did. 
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We know that nothing is lost in this 
wonderful universe. Every thought, every 
deed, every self-sacrifice impresses itself 
on the body of mankind and makes for 
perfection. We are leaving bits of im- 
mortality around us every day in the 
hearts and lives of the men and women 
with whom we come in contact. And cen- 
turies ahead, in the faces of little chil- 
dren and in the fabric of laws and customs 
and arts and science, we shall be present. 
We are at the building of a _ great 
cathedral, and our best work matters. 
The work that comés from us botchy and 
ill-conditioned and wrong will have to be 
altered and done over again by the future 
builders; but all that is good and true will 
remain in the edifice as a piece of our 
work. Yes—you may say—but there will 
come a time when this planet of ours will 
be cold and lifeless as the moon, and 
there will be no further trace of that fair 
human cathedral of which you speak. If 
the race is ultimately to die out, of what 
value the striving and the refining? To 
which I can only say that the Designer 
Infinite who gave the tool into my hand 
must know of the task and the purpose 
that overarches my little hammerings. It 
seems to me that there must of a surety 
be another life for me as an individual 
where I can continue to use the skill and 
the knowledge that I have developed. It 
seems so to me. But I do not worry over- 
much about that. I carry on here and I 
do my best here, and I try to use the 
tool skillfully because I am _ persuaded 
that that is why I am here. To live 
nobly, to create, to be an agency of in- 
erease and of betterment, is what I was 
made for. I feel in the very core of me 
that that is Life—Eternal Life. It seems 
to me just now that when my task is done 
and my strength fails, I shall lay me down 
to sleep and trouble not overmuch whether 
I am to wake again or not. I shall know 
that if I myself do not take up the tool 
once more, there are others to follow me 
who will take it up and refashion it to 
their own hands. And I am persuaded 
that when the human race dies out, the 
worth will still remain and be used in 
worlds that we know not. 
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“Where are we going?” What mat- 
ters it, my brother and my sister, if we 
hoist sail and make for some port while 
we are yet on this earth? Have you not 
found that the most adventurous journey- 
ings are those that you make to realms 
unknown? Shall we not say with brave 
old Walt Whitman: . 


Joyous we launch out on trackless seas, eae 
ing free, singing our song of God} 

For we are bound where mariner has not dared 
to go, and we will risk the ship, ourselves, 
and all. 

O daring joy, but safe! are they not all seas 

of God? 

O my brave soul! O farther, farther sail! 


ISLES OF SHOALS, July 4. 


OC TAR ISLAND is becoming not merely 
7 a name but a local habitation for in- 
ising numbers of ‘young people from 
over this country, and its fame is 
ding rapidly into Canada and among 
e from England. A roll call taken 
e banquet which closed the first week 
the Y. P. R. U. conference here re- 
| the fact that no-fewer than twenty 
; were represented, besides Canada 
é England. The largest numbers were 
f1 rom Massachusetts, but there were good 
delegations from several more distant 
tes. Young people have been here this 
; week from Delaware, Colorado, District of 
Olumbia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Ken- 
‘y, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, New 
pshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
nsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont, 
ginia, North Carolina. Two girls came 
from the Icelandic church in Winnipeg. 
Miss Jean Davis of Indianapolis re- 
eeived a substantial help toward a trip to 
the Shoals as a prize for the best essay 
in the middle section of the country on 
the contribution the young people can 
nr ake to the cause of temperance, one of 


perance Society. Louis Hosch, president 
of the Louisville, Kentucky, First Church 
. P. R. U., arrived after a thrilling trip 
of £1500 miles, with such rides as he could 
get along the way supplemented by a good 
bit of walking. Arnold Morey of Buffalo 
hiked and rode in the same fashion from 
Buffalo to Boston and from there to Ports- 
mouth to get to the Shoals conference. 
Brooklyn, N.Y., and Lexington, Mass., were 
the banner communities in point of num- 
bers the first week. Lexington, Mass., 
- carried off further honors by being the 
home of both the boy and girl who carried 
off the cups in the tennis tournament. 
Marion Wilson won the finals for 
the third successive year, which gives 
her permanent possession of the handsome 
Silver cup given to the Y. P. R. U. for 
Ss purpose by the Laymen’s League. 
Ss Wilson played against Miss Elizabeth 
Kennedy of Chestnut Hill, Mass., 
nal match, in a closely contested battle. 
a Greeley of Lexington won the boy’s 
over Philip deC. Hardy of Newton, 
who is again serving as life guard at the 
conference to ensure safety during the 
mming hours. The “White Caps” was 
Winning team in the baseball league, 
a was composed of about ten teams 
e up of both boys and girls. The prizes 
® presented at the closing banquet by 
er Rockwell, chairman of the sports. 
he toastmaster was Abbot Peterson 
- the principal speaker was Charles 
Bolster, national president of the 
R. U., who has just returned from 
to several conferences in the Middle 
which he described briefly. One 
© was an active group at Clear 
Wis., where a total of about sixty 
h ticluding those present for the 
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~ Our Pyoine People at the Shoals 


Here are intimations of the joyous times they have 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


week-end, were in attendance and Rev. 
Fred Merrifield, at the Shoals last year, 
was the principal speaker. 

One of the points which Mr. Bolster 
brought out was the fact that distance 
was a minor consideration at these con- 
ferences, for five automobiles filled with 
young people came 150 miles from Min- 
neapolis to the Hanska, Minn., conference, 
and four had covered 300 miles. This 
conference is largely in charge of Rey. 
Frederick May Eliot. At the state insti- 
tute at Humboldt, Iowa, the Lincoln, Neb., 
minister and three or four of his young 
people were present after a drive of 
twenty-four hours, and six automobiles had 
covered nearly 300 miles from Davenport. 

The conference of younger Y. P. R. U. 
members, averaging about fourteen years 
of age, at which Rev. and Mrs. Charles P. 
Wellman assembled about sixty boys and 
girls at Rowe, Mass., was also visited by 
Mr. Bolster and its spirit commended. 

Other banquet speakers were Philip deC. 
Hardy, Fred T. McGill, Jr., Miss Marian 
Lord, who is New York vice president, 
David D. Stickney, James England of De- 
troit, Miss Eleanor MacGregor of Chicago 
and others. 

During the week, “Uncle Oscar’ Laigh- 
ton was given a birthday party at which 
Herbert Miller of Winchester, Mass., was 
also a guest, since their natal days were 
both June 30. Uncle Oscar was 87, and 
in token of their affection for him the 
young people presented him with = aged 
one hundred dollars. 

The courses of addresses the first Wile 
were given by Rev. Palfrey Perkins of 
Weston, Mass., and Rev. Lyman Y. Rut- 
ledge of Dorchester, Mass. Rev. Thomas 
H. Billings of the First Unitarian church 
in Salem, Mass., was the minister on the 
opening Sunday and during the week there 
were two evening addresses by Walter 
Prichard Eaton, noted writer and former 
Y. P. R. U. president, and one by Dean 
David 8. Hanchett of Antioch College, in 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. Dean MHanchett 
also led several students’ conferences for 
college students or those planning to enter 
upon college life shortly. Miss Sara 
Comins, Y. P. R. U. executive secretary, 
introduced the young people to the Island 
by giving them a talk on “The Spirit of 
the Shoals.” 

During the week Kenneth McDougall, 
representing the Laymen’s League, and 
Mrs. Roger W. Cutler of the Alliance, have 
been guests on the Island and two exe- 
cutives of the Universalist Y. P. C. U. 
were week-end guests of the Y. P. R. U. 
board of directors. These were Lawrence 
W. Abbott, superintendent of missionary 
education, and G. Freeman Tibbetts, presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Y. P. C. U. 
Both look forward to a time when the 
two organizations may have a mutual 
conference. 

Rey. Palfrey Perkins took for his gen- 
eral theme, “Five Words Often Misun- 


derstood.” These were religion, God, 
church, prayer, and Christ. Religion he 
defined as a getting together of the good 
in ethical culture, ecclesiasticism and mys- 
ticism, and not merely any one of them. 
Throughout the ages people have believed 
that they knew what and who God was, 
although the definitions of Him have 
changed. To Jesus, God was not primarily 
the omnipotent, omniscient and omni- 
present, but a nature surrounding him 
with whom he had comradeship, a com- 
radeship raised to the very highest terms. 
All religious testimony through the cen- 
turies points to a God, a spirit, an energy 
which responds to the human impulse for 
betterment. Prayer, Mr. Perkins ex- 
plained, is neither begging nor a mere 
spiritual exercise, but is communion with 
that in the universe which is a fellow 
worker and its greatest gift is a knowl- 
edge of God himself. 

“The church is you, and no one but you 
is responsible for all that has made people _ 
criticise it,’ Mr. Perkins said of the 
“church.” “The heart of the church is 
not in the forms it uses nor in the creed 
it repeats, but it is in the actual goodness 
and spiritual life of the people allied with 
it.” The word Christ has been used to 
describe the functions of Jesus, and this 
has made all of the confusion and mis- 
understanding about him, he said. There 
have always been individuals, however, 
to whom Jesus has meant what he did to 
his contemporaries, a man sympathetic, 
eager to help, ready to sacrifice. The 
theological system built up by Paul to 
save the world, the thing which the imme- 
diate followers of Jesus possessed, has 
resulted in the loss of centuries of Jesus, 
the good man, in the speculations about 
the Christ of dogma. 

“The New World and the New Church,” 
discussed afternoons on the rocks by Rev. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge, brought out interest- 
ing views from the large group which 
participated. Mr. Rutledge asserted that 
science and religion seem about to meet 
at the most interesting point in intellec- 
tual history, when science is on the thresh- 
old of discovering the origin of life and 
the nature of matter. The origin of life 
will be called spiritual and the energy 
which expresses itself in matter will be 
determined in terms of the spirit, it is 
believed. The universe has been found 
intelligible as far as research has gone, 
and Mr. Rutledge believes it is all un-- 
derstandable as soon as man has been 
given experience enough to answer. its 
questions. The church meets organized 
life in all its experiences, particularly in 
the great crises like baptism and mar- 
riage. Two of Mr. Rutledge’s talks were 
devoted to the new morality. 

Morality is possible only for the being 
who has the capacity to be immoral, to 
choose between right and wrong. This 
choice is by judgment or conscience. The 
latter seems sometimes to be untrust- 
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worthy; but when studied, conscience is 
revealed as a capacity to form a habit, and 
not the habit itself—a capacity which re- 
presents the dynamic phase of personality 
seeking the true path of life. Intelligence, 
which is the inferior, unites with conscience 
to build up character. Mr. Rutledge used 
Dr. Abraham Myerson’s definition of char- 
acter,—‘‘the ability to single out a major 
objective and subordinate minor interests 
to it.” Sin, he said, is to choose the lower 
in the presence of the higher. The new 
morality is one which follows the path 
of life, blending conscience and judgment 
in the effort to choose the higher in the 
presence of the lower. The problem of mar- 
riage and the question of trial marriages 
(now so much discussed) was touched 
upon, and Mr. Rutledge stated that science 
suggests giving young people the educa- 
tion, guidance and training which will 
enable them to choose life partners on 
the highest possible plane, and to regard 
the marriage bond as absolutely sacred. 

The new morality, as Mr. Rutledge 
summed it up, means a higher regard for 
life’s values and a fuller commitment of 
one’s self to the highest ideals. 

The burden of both sermons by Mr. 
Billings, the first Sunday of the confer- 
* ence, was that a new world is coming and 
that man is to have a share in bringing 
in the kingdom of God. When the king- 
dom really comes, man will have more 
power over nature and will employ that 
power for the good of man. There will 
also be the joy that comes from confidence 
in the universe. 

“There is need of an old-fashioned at- 
titude toward life,’ he declared. “There 
must be a dedication of our lives.” 

Dean Hanchett set forth in detail the 
advantages of the co-operative college in 
which the student has an alternate and, 
while one is spending a period of weeks 
at study, the other is out at work. Antioch 
College is a pioneer in this plan. He 
corrected a few of the wrong impressions 
about the college, and took up college 
problems in general. The plan of campus 
activities in education was discussed by 
Dean Hanchett, who declared that while 
it is impossible to get an education by 
‘playing the saxophone in the college band 
or editing the college paper, yet the value 
of outside activities is generally recog- 
nized. 

Walter Prichard Eaton gave lectures on 
the relation of art to nature and to human 
life. He brought an indictment against 
the American for lacking an appreciation 
of the pictorial charm which nature fur- 
nishes, although he is credited with being 
a lover of the out of doors. 

The impossibility of transferring to 
canvas scenes in which the beholder may 
take great delight was illustrated by Mr. 
‘Eaton through the failure to paint moun- 
tains successfully and other examples. 
Art and life are related most frequently 
through music, literature, the drama, he 
said. Every one wants to be creative, and 
this desire is realized through the arts 
most of all. In the play, for example, 
the audience acts with the players. If it 
takes no emotional part in a drama, the 
production is a failure. Mr. Baton 
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stressed the fact that, in this machine- 
made age, men must find charm during 
their leisure hours and they find it 
through the arts. 

The one-act play, “Two Crooks and a 
Lady,’ was presented one night by the 
Montclair, N.J., delegation, and a vaude- 
ville program gave opportunity for several 
amusing stunts. 

The program for both weeks is being 
handled in a capable manner by Malcolm 
Rees of Jamaica Plain, Mass. The chaper- 


Is Argument 
CHARLES 


EOPLE who love to live at ease but 

do not like to think, will often say 
that all argumentation or discussion ought 
to be cut out of good society. They have 
special objection to discussion in the 
family. Many go so far as to say that 
argument never accomplishes any purpose, 
but rather tends to harden the mind 
against the opinions at issue. Of course 
we are all at times fatigued and bored 
by futile discussion. Let us not, however, 
be too hasty in rushing to bar our gates 
against the voice of argument. Is it not 
one of the means of the growth of our 
minds and for the development of thought? 
Who knows that even controversy, dis- 
agreeable as it may be made, is not more 
wholesome than sluggishness, mental tim- 
idity, and feeble-mindedness? 

What do we mean by argument, that we 
have any right to avoid it? Properly, it is 
the effort to state as straightforwardly as 
possible an opinion, as a proposition of 
the intelligence. If you who set it forth 
are interested in it as important, you 
ought to make your statement interesting 
to your hearers. If you are pretty sure 
that you are right, you ought not to be- 
come “hot about your neck” in talking 
about it, as if you feared that some one 
might smash it to pieces. Ifyou hold your 
opinion one-sidedly and only half thought 
out, you ought to be glad to get the views 
of it that other minds discover, and be 
ready to correct or complete your thought 
about it. Thus, most of us continually 
need to invoke the assistance of our 
fellows, as even your children, in the bet- 
terment of our thinking and the improve- 
ment of its expression, and so to make our 
discussion a co-operative enterprise in 
seeking to possess truth. This kind of 
effort ought not to be boresome to any of 
those whom we admit into its exercise. 
It is like a game, in which, if skillfully con- 
ducted ,even the lookers-on may have zest. 

Some one may ask: Where and when 
do we enjoy such discussion? Not so in- 
frequently as you may suppose. Mrs. 
Henry Faweett, the famous leader of 
English Suffragists, tells the story of a 
great debate in the House of Commons, in 
the course of which she saw John Bright’s 
face gradually alter from a look of almost 
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ones for the week have been Mrs. Rees 
and Mrs. Percy G. Bolster who substituted 
for Mrs. J. M. Aldrich of Washington. 
D.C., who was detained at home by illness 
in her family. Miss Nancy B. Harsh is 
managing the social and Miss Eleanor P. 
MacGregor the religious activities for both 
weeks. The Star Island Sandpiper, edited 
by Hans A. Walleen, has been a means of 
getting information to the delegates daily 
and has also inspired the penning of some 
excellent verse. 


of Any Use? 


F. DOLE 


scornful opposition to a cheerful expres- 
sion of persuadedness, at least for the 
time. The suffrage discussions were con- 
tinually serving to mellow and win ovet 
prejudiced minds so as finally to make up 
the easy majorities which at a single 
stroke introduced eight million women to 
the British Electorate. Indeed, even the 
stupid reiteration of the anti-suffrage 
arguments had value by way of amuse- 
ment and intellectual stimulation, and not 
infrequently by virtue of their obvious 
foolishness made converts to the good 
cause. Vast changes in human opinion 
on all kinds of subjects are thus con- 
stantly going in wherever the minds of 
men are opening to enlightenment. Who 
can call this worthless work? 

The fact is, that when people tell us 
that they hate to hear arguments, and 
when they profess not to want to have 
any discussion in their homes, they ought 
to know that they do not mean bona fide 
argument at all. What we righteously 
dislike is not the expression of honest 
thinking so much as the display of passion 
and egotism, of self-assertion and that 
reckless disregard of one another’s feel- 
ings, which is the mask of immature 
minds, whether in defending their own 
prejudices and superstitions, or in ugly 
attacks upon their neighbors’ fortifications. 

The sum of the whole matter is in learn- 
ing to know and admire the beauty of 
the open mind. The open mind is the 
prize of the attainment of intellectual 
health. It is like the legend concerning 
the Spartan nation, who in their strength 
and fearlessness needed no walls to shut 
them in. It is given thus to man, at his 
best, to love the light and to walk in 
the light, and to pray for no gift of God 
so precious as to win and to keep an even, 
modest, generous temper towards all men, 
and to be free from every selfish pre- 
possession of bigotry and _ intolerance 
that would lift a barrier against the wid- 
est human intercourse and affectionate 
respect. What is this wonderful faith 
in the saving light of the Truth, which 
lifts a man above fears and doubt, and 
gives him pure joy, except the veritable 
faith in God and the inspiration of God 
and, in fact, the daily demonstration of 
the Eternal? = 
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(XIVEN a rare June day, so historic a 
“* place as old Boston Common, and a 
friend whose mind distills original ideas 
—what more would one ask? 

On such a day, in such a place, Dr. 
Albert ©. Dieffenbach, editor of THE 
HRISTIAN REGISTER, named also “the Paul 
Revere of Modernism” because he it was 
who sounded the first alarm of the up- 
rising of Fundamentalism, laid before me 
a plan for the application of religion to 
life, which, I think, merits the attention 
V ve are giving it; for one reason, because 
the proposal seems in keeping with the 
ed of the hour. So far as we know, 
his thesis has not before been given in 
fu 1, though extracts have appeared in 
editorial columns. 
_ May I ask the indulgence of readers? 
I have known Dr. Dieffenbach a number 
of years. In this interview—it may have 
been the day, it may have been the place, 
it may have been the theme, or the fact 
that men when in earnest always speak 
“more directly than they write—the pro- 
phetic character of the philosophy he 
holds came with freshness and power not 
before felt. The ideas were not borrowed. 
They were not tinged with tradition. 
They flowed as freely from the springs 
among the hills as ever came the plan of 
Luther, John Calvin, the Wesleys, Mar- 
‘tineau, and Channing. 

We are trying in these interviews with 
Teligious leaders to select men who re- 
present distinct sections of the church, or 
schools of thought: whether they are 
known -personally or not has been kept 
sedulously in the background. Therefore, 
I am distinctly not writing of Dr. Dief- 
fenbach as a friend, but as the leading 
figure to-day in modernism. 

- Times there have been in this religious 
issue when I have wished he were more 
humble, more reticent. 
electric spark through a charge of dyna- 
tMmite and it will explode, sometimes with 
terrific effect. Our natures were born 
vith us—repression may be followed by 
atrophy. Repression will never charac- 
_terize dispositions of this type: they are 
all expressive. 

We can give the background of the man 
‘in a moment. His grandfather, Dr. Fer- 
and Dieffenbach, was born in Schlitz, 
Germany, in 1821. At the age of twenty- 
seven he joined the liberal party, became 
leader, and on April 8, 1848, at Schlitz, 
vered a memorable address which com- 
ced with this significant sentence: “A 
epoch, a great epoch has dawned upon 
German Fatherland. . .. We, too, are 
ans—free Germans!” ‘The speech re- 
in his expulsion from the country. 
e to America, first settled in Bal- 
later founded a flourishing college, 
t the remainder of his brief 
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life—he died at the age of forty—as a dis- 
tinguished educator in the land he adopted 
with ardent love. Singularly enough, he 
was buried on the day Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated President of the United 
States. 

Albert C. Dieffenbach, the grandson, was 
born in Manchester, Maryland, July 4, 
1876—one hundred years to a day from 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Did the stars conspire together 
in his ancestry and at his birth? 

Two words underlie his faith: Democ- 
racy and Freedom. He battles for them, 
as his ancestor fought for liberty of 
opinion. It was for this reason that he 
left the Reformed Church, the church of 
his youth, and joined the Unitarians. He 
will not object to what follows: Heart 
and soul he is enlisted in the cause of 
the church whose leading journal he 
edits; but he is not a Unitarian of the 
old school. He has admiration for those 
giants of the past, listens to what they 
said; but their voice is not the voice 
of authority. He is a modernist in much 
more than the theological application. 

What do we mean? We mean this: Dr. 
Dieffenbach will never be found walking 
in the middle of the road, but along the 
frontiers, where there are no well-traveled 
thoroughfares ; and where those who would 
penetrate the wilderness must seek the 
blazed trail—when the trail becomes 
Main Street, he will still be found a day’s 
journey ahead. It is not necessary to re- 
peat the predictions he has made, which, 
rather discountenanced at the time, have 
been fulfilled. Fundamentalism was not 
a menace five years ago when he struck 
the alarm bell—merely a “brush-fire.” 

In what succeeds, he ventures other pro- 
phesies. Will they be fulfilled? 

The substance of his thesis can be better 
understood if we give at the beginning the 
theme: “The heart of the gospel of Jesus 
was freedom; only in freedom can you 
really render service. What you render 
under bondage is servitude.” That thought 
lay at the center of all that he said to 
me that June day, while we were sitting 
where, one hundred and fifty years ago, 
the ideals for which he contended were 
given their birth of freedom; for Boston 
in 1776 saw authority defied and freedom 
glorified, if any place ever did. Strangely 
enough, too, remembering his _ liberty- 
loving grandfather, within a stone’s throw 
of us was a huge German howitzer cap- 
tured by Americans, now a relic of the 
World War. Who can _ tell?—stranger 
things have happened—the conversation 
that day may presage for the church its 
new birth of freedom. 

“What does history teach as clearly 
as any other truth?’ he asked. “That 
there are always and everywhere two 
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types of mind—one believing in the reli- 
gion of authority, the other in the reli- 
gion of freedom. 

“Freedom in itself is nothing; yet all 
else without freedom is also nothing. 

“We must choose—Moses or Christ; 
monarchy or democracy; reaction or pro- 
gress; death or life. Authority in religion, 
or freedom in religion, is back of every 
political institution the world has seen. 
Moses represented monarchy, according to 
the record. He climbed Sinai. He re- 
ceived the law—received it, he said, direct 
from Jehovah. Thus authorized, while 
thunder crashed and lightning rent the 
rocks, he commanded the people to bow 
down—to obey. Moses was the originator 
of the religion of authority. 

“Jesus came with an entirely new inter- 
pretation—the new commandment, the 
gentle plea that we love one another, the 
first law of service. There was not less 
of the love of God in his religion, but 
more of the rights of humanity. 

“Religion and politics cannot be kept 
separate. Again, read history. What does 
it say? Religion has always led; political 
institutions have followed. Every monarch 
who ever was, was brother to Moses—got 
his divine right from the Almighty. In 
one way or another, religion has forever 
controlled the affairs of state; and every 
government has had a religious founda- 
tion. Name an institution affecting human 
welfare, if you can, which has not had its 
origin in the religious zeal of the people. 
It is this same religious zeal that has 
given impetus to education, care of the 
insane and the prisoner, which has freed 
slaves, promoted prohibition and suffrage 
for women, and released children from 
the bondage of toil.” 

“But what have these comments to do 
with the modernist movement?” I asked. 

“T am coming to that. You see, persons 
with the Fundamentalist religious mind, 
finding the teaching of evolution concern- 
ing the origin of man spreading rapidly, 
knowing it was directly contrary to the 
teaching of Moses, as they understood it, 
rose in its defense. They pointed to the 
Rible. ‘We rest our case on the evidence 
of Holy Scripture,’ they declared. That 
was the first step. And they were per- 
fectly consistent. The Fundamentalist is 
entirely within his rights in insisting that 
the precious souls of his children should 
not be eternally damned by a false teach- 
ing concerning the way God made us—en- 
tirely within his rights. What was the 
next step? To put his religious conviction 
into law. 

“Fundamentalism, that is to say, began 
as a religious issue within the church; 
but as has happened repeatedly in history, 
religious emotion became forerunner to 
political action. It was logical—it was 
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inevitable, that the Tennessee legislation 
should ensue, and the trial and conviction 
of John T. Scopes. It was equally logical 
that similar legislation and other action 
should be put in effect in Mississippi, 
Florida, and North Carolina, and that 
organized attempts should be made to 
earry the issue into Congress. All this 
natural course of Fundamentalism is re- 
sponsible for the opposing modernist move- 
ment. 

. “Mark what I say—the Federal law and 
Constitution contain nothing which can 
prevent the people from doing what they 
will in matters of religion. If they choose 
to prohibit the teaching of evolution in 
the educational institutions of the land, 
through the doctrine of the infallibility 
of Scripture, they will be entirely within 
their lawful rights. All they need is 
votes. 


“Now it is but a step to the question of 
religious liberty. In this country, we 
think we have had it. In reality we never 
have had it. A few powerful personalities 
in the days when the nation was forming, 
notably Thomas Jefferson, announced 
great principles of religious freedom and 
. ereated an atmosphere favoring tolerance. 
But so far as Federal law is concerned, 
none of the original thirteen colonies ex- 
cept Virginia made the slightest attempt 
to guarantee spiritual freedom. New Eng- 
land was nothing less than a theocratic 
domain, hedged about with rigorous dog- 
matism. So, we repeat, the Constitution of 
the United States contains nothing what- 
ever to prevent exercise of whatever tyr- 
anny a majority of voters may care to 
exert in religion. I make the statement 
general, but I know the particulars. Be- 
sides, you cannot secure liberty by statute 
and legislation. Liberty is spiritual. It 
comes from the inmost recesses of the 
people’s being. It must be spiritually, not 
legally, acquired. Just so long as you 
have a dogmatic religion, you are going 
to have laws like those in Tennessee; for 
dogmatic -religion is the religion of au- 
thority which requires that people obey 
dogmas on pain of excommunication from 
their churches. To that is now added 
punishment - si the law, as in Ten- 
nessee. ns 

“The whole Fundamentalist movement 
came in the nature of a restriction. It 
was as if they said: ‘You are becoming too 
liberal, too democratic. You are becoming 
too free in your religious beliefs. We 
must put checks on you.’ Let me tell you 
what the great struggle in this country 
is to-day. It is not that between political 
partisans; between those for and those 
against prohibition; between disarma- 
ment and preparation for war. It is the 
old, old struggle whose roots reach far into 
the past—which shall win, the authority 
of .Moses or the freedom of Jesus? Do 
not let this euphonism delude you: ‘Truth 
crushed to earth will rise again.’ Truth 
only rises when we humans take it up 
stoutly, put it. on its. feet, and. push it 
forward. . 

_ “Millions of Dereeas, in this ee are 
in bondage—to what?. To the religion of 
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a hedty: The very soul of the Funda- 
mentalist is in bonds. He has to believe 
what his book, his creed, his minister tells 
him. He has no right to think a subject 
through for himself; to do so would bring 
him to trial, expose him to excommuni- 
cation. Do not think I question the hon- 
esty of the average Fundamentalist. Tra- 
dition and inheritance are powerful in- 
fluences. They believe what they have 
been trained, their lives through, to be- 
lieve. Fundamentalism has a far distant 
ancestry, which says: ‘God is, because the 
church says so.’ Liberals believe God is, 
because the voice in them, divinely given, 
says so. It is not an influence outside us 
and apart from us, but an inner conscious- 
ness, an intuition. 

“It is certainly trie that multitudes 
who do not realize this inner light, but 
are in servitude to authority and con- 
formity, would be free if they knew the 
way. Ah, the many who falter, question, 
oppose, struggle to free themselves from 
the tightening bonds! 

“Let me speak a moment of Roman 
Catholicism in this country, for the sub- 
ject is closely related. Roman Catholics 
in America have been vastly influenced by 
the free institutions they found here. 
Politically, as a citizen, the Catholic is 
free, a sovereign; religiously he is a 
subject, with no freedom whatever. He 
cannot live in a democracy without doing 
what democrats do; but he has also that 
other life to live, the so-called religious 
life, and there he encounters rigorous au- 
thority. He has a divided self. History 
has proved that a house divided against 
itself cannot stand. Roman Catholicism 
cannot exist half authority and half 
freedom. 


“In similar sense, though in differing 
degree, Protestantism in its Fundamental- 
ist element faces political freedom but 
religious autocracy. It cannot long en- 
dure serving two masters. It must pres- 
ently choose the one or the other, as 
modernists already have chosen. Yet, we 
respect the Fundamentalist who honestly 
declares his gospel. I would rather come 
under the influence of a thoroughgoing 
Fundamentalist than a dissembling mod- 
ernist—and unfortunately the number of 
the latter increases. Nothing is more im- 
portant in this world than intellectual 
sincerity; it has tremendous carrying 
power. When in contact with it we feel 
uplifted. Such a preacher, though we 
may think him wrong-headed, commends 
himself to us more than the colorless, soft- 
spoken, unconvinced preacher of an al- 
leged liberal gospel. 

“I wish Fundamentalism said more 
about the rights of humanity: it says al- 
most nothing. The people are so easily 
moved in matters of religion, so readily 
benighted and seduced. Thus they are 
persuaded to give their allegiance to the 
five points of Fundamentalism—not one 
of them having a place in the spiritual 
teaching of Jesus himself: the infallibility 
of the Bible; the Virgin Birth; the Carnal 
Resurrection; the Substitutionary Atone- 
ment; the Second Corporal Return, — 
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“My point is this: most people like au- 
thority. I even say they like things that 
are terrible for them; for, in the end, 
the effect is devitalizing and destructive. 
Authority begets authority. If you have 
subjects, you must also have masters, 
with the subject becoming less and less 
able to think for himself. I can see but 
one result of a continued Fundamentalism : 
the end of republican government; a cruel 
and Christless state. And the pity of it 
is, most of the people are as ready for 
liberty in belief as for their daily bread 
or the duties of the hour. This readiness 
is born in them. The difficulty is not with 
the people, but with those who, with 
superior gifts, are leading them.” 

Silence succeeded. It was the first day 
of summer; never was sky more blue or 
vegetation more green. squirrel went 
pattering past in search of provender, 
found it, and whisked up a tree out of 
sight. A group of street-urchins came 
tumbling along, and stopped to skylark 
about the big gun. 

“T have just been criticizing the Bible,” 
Dr. Dieffenbach went on. “Do not think 
I do not revere it. The Bible contains in- 
comparably the richest record of religious 
experience the world has seen. But the 
Bible for that reason is not to be treated 
as authority, or end. It is to be tested by 
man’s religious consciousness, which was 
before any book or any organized religion. 
And is it not true that the Bible is used 
by the Fundamentalist, though he may 
not admit it, according as it approves 
itself to him? He has favorite texts, 
texts which fit in with his belief—then 
he says, ‘That is positively the Word of 
God.’ The liberal says, ‘I must verify 
this in my own experience’; then—mark 
the importance of this—he adds, ‘No 
chureh, no book, no external, man-made 
law of religion can guide my soul—only 
the truth I myself have found, though I 
have found it in trials oft and scourg- 
ings oft.’ 

“When I wish a house planned, I zo 
to an architect, for he has the art and 
science; when sick, I call a physician; 
when in legal straits, a lawyer. They 
have expert intellectual knowledge which 
will help me. But—not one of them can 
ever do me any spiritual good. Spiritual 
things must be tried by the fires of ex- 
perience, each one for himself. 

“We cannot thrust: the Bible aside. 
What would happen if we did? More and 
more newly manufactured bibles, by no- 
means as good as the first. 


“What is evolution? The result of free 
men’s thinking about their origin. Funda- 
mentalism denies the right to think about 
one’s origin: God settled that in the book 
of Genesis; to question the authority is 
to be distrusted. ‘Go to, now,’ they say, 
et. us band together and see to it that 
the state makes it a crime to believe 
things that are not in the Bible.’ So they 
make a Dayton Trial. Religion of author- 
ity means divine right; divine right means 
monarchical legislation. 

“It is much easier to gather crowds 
under pethorlty than under. -freedom—but _ 


~~ idee old neha that Bie of the 
ed soul; then it is that spirits are 
ed to the heights: religious freedom 
3 its hazards. Undoubtedly it is safer 
to Dive under authority. They do live dan- 
usly who live experimentally. 
“It is a fact that some of my opponents 
¢all me a Fundamentalist-liberal because 
I make a dogma of this principle of free- 
dom, and dogmatically place the seat of 
authority in the individual soul, and de- 
clare for the rights of humanity. They 
add that the Fundamentalist is not more 
dogmatic when he says the seat of au- 
thority is in the Bible. My critics are 
right. I am dogmatic. One must have 
convictions. I do stand by mine, immoy- 
able. I do not object to dogma. I give 
it a place of high importance in the 
eternal scheme of things. My dogmas 
I believe are true, necessary, and eternal. 
“I can see no union of Christian sects. 
_ As we rise in the scale of vital intelligence, 
distinctions become finer instead of fewer. 
Types of mind become not less marked but 
oe marked. I would say, paraphrasing 
% Tennyson : ‘Let distinctions grow from 
more to more; but more of good will in 
us dwell.’ It does no good to try to blur 
out human distinctions. What were life, 
all one drab flatness? The fact that 
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greater numbers of young men and women 
are flocking to the colleges does not mean 
we are going to have less mental discrimi- 
nation. It means not only more differences 
but differences better defended. Again, 
certain churches will not unite, less be- 
cause they differ in doctrine than because 
they differ in social and economic condi- 
tion. Let us face these plain distinctions, 
love one another, and keep to our distinc- 
tive ways, passionately seeking justice 
for all. You cannot toss religious beliefs 
into the melting-pot and expect them to 
fuse, any more than you can fuse political 
opinions or national feelings. It is not in 
human nature. The kingdom of God will 
not come by herding the sects all together. 
The soul of religion is the sanctity of the 
individual. The business of the individual 
is to give himself to the common good.” 


We arose to go. Who will say it had 
not been a memorable hour? The Re- 
formation of the great Luther that flashed 
on the world four centuries ago served 
the time. But we have outgrown it; 
need of new interpretations, new align- 
ments, crowds hard upon us. 

“T love the church,” said Dr. Dieffen- 
bach, as we walked down the hill. 
cause I do, I shall not give up this struggle 
for a greater measure of freedom for com- 
ing generations. Only the bird on the 
wing can sing in lyric joy.” 


Common Ground 


HORACE WESTWOOD 


QCEVERAL TIMES during the past few 
7 years the statement has been made, 
in each instance by a minister within the 
Unitarian Fellowship, “The Unitarian 
Church has no gospel. We have no 
positive message for our age. I preach 
my own faith, but I can by no stretch of 
imagination declare that it is representa- 
tive of our movement as a whole.” 
It is interesting that these expressions 
came from men representing what may be 
 ¢alled the theistic wing of our movement 
_—to which wing I might claim to belong. 
In some cases, fear was expressed of “the 
rising tide of humanism,” and the feeling 
was that this rising tide—if such it be— 
threatened to engulf and hence destroy the 
genius of the movement. 
During the past two years, I have come 
_ to see that there is only one thing which 
would really imperil the movement— 
namely, any thing which savored of a Uni- 
tarian orthodoxy, be it theistic or human- 
istic; and that in our genius for freedom, 
above all else, abides the guarantee of our 
‘permanent place in the religious life of the 
world. Fear of the results of freedom 
ed to the religious life is after all 
only atheism we need to fear. Mis- 
3t in the capacity of the human spirit 
a er and apply the highest truth is, 
ove ale the faithlessness which, results 
r death. The theist who hesi- 
“here thereby reveals his lack of 
God. To paraphrase the words of 
h Gospel—“God is a Free Spirit, 


and they who worship Him must worship 
Him through Truth discovered in Freedom 
and in Freedom _ discovered through 
Truth.” 


I find myself in disagreement with those 


who state that lack of theological con- 
eurrence implies lack of a positive content 
in faith; with those who assert that un- 
less we circumscribe our freedom within 
the bounds of a certain theological outlook 
we have no mission in the modern world. 

In this space it is of course impossible 
to discuss in detail the positive content of 
our faith; but if we are to consider the 
next step in churchmanship with special 
reference to the spirit and technique of 
missions, there must be some _ general 
agreement as to the outlook on religion 
our missions are to present; for minus 
such agreement, missions themselves have 
no justification. Is such agreement pos- 
sible? Beneath diversity. of opinion, is 
there a common ground? I believe there 
is. I do not say middle grouwnd—that 
would imply compromise. I claim that 
even for the left and right wings in our 
spiritual fellowship there is a common 
ground—a soil fertile in positive religious 
elements and rich in spiritual possibilities. 
There may be diversity in emphasis, but 
there is unity in purpose. There may be 
difference in terminology, but there is one- 
ness of faith. 

In what sense may we be said to have 
a common faith? 

First, we are one in freedom. Ours is 
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the gospel of liberty. One of the first 
aims of all mission preaching is the libera- 
tion of the human spirit, both from the 
bondage of dogma and creed and from the 
spiritual and intellectual inhibitions which 
have characterized the religious life of the 
past. We seek the emancipation of mind 
and soul, heart and will, as the first con- 
dition of a truly spiritual life. We seek 
that love of truth which casts out all fear 
of the results of truth. Probably this is 
our greatest task. Right at the heart of 
religion to-day—even in much so-called 
Modernism—there is the fear of freedom 
lest it destroy the heritage of the past. 
“Free thinking”’ is still a term of reproach. 
It is still associated with peril and danger. 
We may emphasize the glory of the risk; 
but, above all, we must declare the pri- 
mary requisite—whatever the result—of 
freedom as freedom! 

In this alone there are the implications 
of a glorious gospel. It is “good news” 
that “the truth which makes us free” will 
in the end “make us glad also.” It re- 
solves the so-called conflict between 
science and religion by the unification of 
all truth, and opens up endless avenues of 
exploration in the world of reality. It 
brings with it a stern message of obliga- 
tion. It lays upon the soul the solemn 
task of spiritual discovery, and upon heart 
and conscience alike the duty of loyalty in 
seeking the ways of truth. 

What might have happened in the reli- 
gious life of America and the world had 
this freedom been the basic principle! 
Could there have been the conflict that 
now exists between Fundamentalism and 
Modernism? Could the question of 


- academic freedom and religious liberty 


have been even an issue to-day? 

In the second place, we are one in re- 
garding the religious life as a process. 
There is no equivocation on our part in 
accepting the principle of evolution. Life, 
to us, is not static; it is dynamic. 

Third, we are one in accepting the 
dictum of the universal reign of law in 
both the physical and the spiritual world. 
We accept human responsibility for the 
discovery of these laws and their applica- 
tion. 

Fourth, we are one in accepting the 
supreme value of human worth. All that 
ministers to the fullness of human life is 
to us good; and all that hurts, hinders, or 
destroys human life is evil. Hence we 
believe in the responsibility of man to man 
and of man to society. Whatever may 
be our theology, we believe in the divinity 
of human instruments in working out the 
problems of the future and in the shaping 
of human destiny by human hands. As 
far as this planet is concerned, and what- 
ever Cosmic Scheme there may be either 
in the making or unfolding, we know 
that it can only be fulfilled through 
human consecration and striving and 
through the sacrificial spirit dedicated to 
future goals. In this we recognize that 
enthusiasm must be allied to  intelli- 
gence, and reason be an instrument seek- 
ing to fulfill all the aspirations of the 
soul. 

Is there any other religion so catholic 
in character, or capable of making such 
a universal appeal? All the good the 

(Continued on page 674) 
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A Rotarian and His Religion 


HERE is reaction in America against 

the solid commonplaces, the accepted 
backgrounds and standards. Perhaps it 
is being exploited out of all proportion to 
its prevalence. Rotarians, Kiwanians 
and others of their kind are butts of at- 
tack. Some of this reaction is well 
grounded, some of it is not. The test of 
ideas and traditions is not how old they 
are or how new, but how true and how 
serviceable. For sound judgment, an open 
mind, catholic knowledge and wide sym- 
pathy are needful. Readers acquainted 
with insurgent, critical literature will be 
helped toward a balanced attitude with 
respect to the Rotary Clubs, by reading 
this account of “A Rotarian and His Reli- 
gion,” by one of their clerical members, 
Rey. B. Z. Stambaugh, Protestant Epis- 
copal clergyman of Adrian, Mich. His 
talk, published in the Living Church, fol- 
lows in part: 


Rotary itself is not a religion. It does 
not go out after converts. It does not 
undertake to make-over unlikely prospects 
into good Rotarians. It does not offer 
its members any reason for what it de- 
mands of them. It does not require of 
them any agreement on, or allegiance to, 
a body of truth, out of which its ethics 
and practices may be expected to spring. 

No. Rotary is a field of activity—a 
dynamo, a transformer, a network of sery- 
ice lines. But it is not the power house. 
Rotary is a manifestation of religion—of 
Christianity. It is evidence of the power 
of Christianity in the community and in 
the individual. But Rotary will not be 
any man’s religion. It may help him to 
be more religious. It will brace up the 
quality of his religion. But it will not 
make him religious. No man is religious 
because he is a Rotarian. 

On the other hand, however, many a 
man is a Rotarian because he is religious. 
The normal reason for a man’s being a 
Rotarian is the fact that, before he was 
asked to join, he had been “sold” on the 
proposition that he profits most who serves 
best, and business is service. And in order 
to be really “sold” on such a proposition, 
a man has to believe in something that 
he reverences and values above himself 
and his own desires. And there must be a 
reason behind such a belief. I think I 
can show you that there is no adequate 
reason outside of religion. : 

Now, I know that many of you do not 
think of yourselves as religious men. 
None of us, I am sure, would claim to 
be very religious. But what I hope to do 
to-day is to convince you that we ought 
to be very religious; that not one of us 
is religious enough to meet fully the 
Rotary standard, the Rotary opportunity, 
and the Rotary challenge. 

I have said that, normally, you are 
Rotarians because you are religious, and 
I mean just that. Before you were asked 
into Rotary you had imbibed the ideals 
which Rotary puts into practice. You 
were trying to be square, rather than 
crooked, in business. You were trying 
to put co-operation ahead of competition 
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in your own craft. You were trying to 
make your business a service to the com- 
munity, instead of a parasite on it. You 
had not succeeded in realizing your ideals, 
and you haven’t yet succeeded. But you 
were trying, and you are still trying. 

Why? 

A man may think he doesn’t have to 
have a reason for everything he does. He 
may not know the reason. But there is a 
reason. 

Why have we tried to be square? Why 
do you work for co-operation? Why do 
you try to make your business a service 
to the community? Why do you believe in 
fair play? When you had the opportunity 
to make money by a little dirty work, why 
didn’t you do it? 

Perhaps you say, “I couldn’t get away 
with it,’ or “I had rather have the esteem 
and friendship of my fellows than the 
money.” Perhaps. There are thosé in 
the world who are honest because it is 
the “best policy” in their case. But there 
are mighty few men here at this table 
get away with it. The 
greatest rogues in history have had the 
esteem of their fellow-men. Honesty 
wasn't their policy. As a matter of selfish 
policy, for an able man, honesty is a 
“dud.” There must be a better reason. 

Perhaps you say, “I have tried to be 
square because, otherwise, I'd never be 
able to live with myself.” But why? 
There is a reason for that. 

“Well,” you say, “I suppose it’s the way 
I believe in the Golden Rule. 
That’s my creed—if you say I must have 
one. It’s my nature to want the other 
fellow to get a fair shake.” 

Let me tell you, men, that isn’t the way 
any of us are made. It isn’t our nature 
to want the other fellow to have a fair 
shake. Out of the jungle our remote an- 
cestors brought the jungle law of tooth 
and fang, and it is still with us.~ It is 
what the theologians call the ‘fold Adam” 
in us. It is bred in our bones. And the 
law is, “Every man for himself,” ‘Look 
out for Number One,” and “Business is 
business.” 

Why do you believe in the Golden Rule? 
Why do you try to love your neighbor as 
yourself, and try again when you have 
failed? Why do you admit that you are 
your brother’s keeper? Why do you be- 
lieve that business is service? What do 
you care what becomes of somebody else’s 
crippled children? 

Ill tell you why. It is because, deep 
down in your soul, you have, not a code, 
but a creed. You are convinced of certain 
great truths about your neighbors and 
yourself and God—so that you know that 
your destiny is linked with your neigh- 
bor’s and with the plans of God. And 
you know that you can neyer find true 
happiness unless your neighbor can find 
it, too. Unless a man has such convic- 
tions, the Golden Rule is nothing but a 
pose. It will not rule his life in the emer- 
gency when he can profit by ignoring it. 

Now, there are various grades and stages 
in religion. Sometimes a man’s religion 
is intelligent and purposeful, and swings 
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his whole life into harmony with it. 
other cases it may be graded down al- 
most entirely to the subconscious—al- 
though it may still exercise an enormous 
influence. The more intelligent and more 
definite your religion, the better Rotarian 
you will be. 

What is religious faith? Dr. L. P. 
Jacks says it is “reason grown. coura- 
geous.” In business we would say that a 
man was a coward and even stupid, if 
he acted only on what he could prove to 
be mathematical certainties. It takes 
courage and imagination, as well as logic, 
to make reason practical. It takes faith 
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in the ways of seed-time and harvest, in 
the nature and hopes and ambitions and- 


needs of your neighbors, to get along in 
any kind of business—even banking. And 
so it is in religion. You are playing the 
coward and behaving very stupidly and 
unreasonably, if you will not believe 
where you cannot prove. 

In business you bet your material pro- 
perty. In religion you bet your life. And 
you won’t double your bets in either realm 
unless you have faith in what you are 
betting on. You will bet something, per- 
haps, on a vague, nebulous religion, that 
you carry in your wife’s name. 
bet more when you have a tremendous 
conviction. To be a successful Rotarian 
you had better have conviction. . 


Would Make Evolution a Test 
for Their Seminary Teachers 


Unanimously the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention at Houston, Tex., voted that it 
“accepts Genesis as teaching that man 
was the special creation of God, and re- 
jects every theory, evolution and other, 
which teaches that man originated in, or 
came by way of, a lower animal ancestry.” 

No sooner was this done than the South- 
western Baptist Theological Seminary, 
through its Board of Trustees, accepted 
and incorporated this action of the Con- 
vention into its Statement of Faith. The 
president. of the Seminary announced to 


You will — 


the Convention that the Statement of — 


Faith would be made a test of all officers 
and teachers of the Seminary. The Con- 
vention commended the action of the 
Seminary and resolved: 

“That this Convention request all its 
institutions and boards, and their mis- 
sionary representatives, to give like assur- 
ance to the Convention, and to our Bap- 
tist brotherhood in general, of a hearty 


_and individual acceptance of the said ac- 


tion of the Convention to the end that 
the great cause of our present unrest and 
agitation over the evolution question be 
effectively and finally removed in the 
minds of the constituency of this Conven- 
tion and all others concerned.” 

The Convention this year thus asserted 
that which it refused last year at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., to incorporate into its new 
statement of faith. The new confession 
stated that man was a special creation of 
God. The ultra-conservatives wished it to 
add that man was not in any sense a 
product of evolution. But the Conven- 
tion decided by a vote of more than three 
to one not to encroach in this way on the 
territory of science, Hy 
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lished in London some time in the eighteen-forties, it was a fascinating story of adventure. 


A Memory 


. What was your first book? What early memory do you cherish of some volume whose pages 
gave you entrance into realms of gold—from which you derived such pleasure that you remember it 
even to this day? The writer has such a memory. It is of a book whose acquaintance he first 
made in early boyhood, which brought with it a delight the passing years have not erased. 
volume, bound in a curious, old-fashioned orange buckram, its narrow pages each 


ed 


It was a long, thin 
containing three pictures, 


The absent-minded 


, 
. with underneath an explanatory rivulet of text. Its title was, The Adventures of Bachelor ‘Butter “fly. Pub- 


naturalist who played the part of hero passed through many vicissitudes, ably seconded by his shrewish wife, 
Dorothy, by an Irish parson, and by a “beauty from Cork.” There were shipwrecks, Barbary pirates, Mussul- 


mans, and sundry other characters equally picturesque. 


It was a book certain to appeal to a growing boy. 


- In more than half a century, we have come across only one other copy of this fascinating work—and that in an 


} old house in Baltimore. 


The Firebrand 


; EDWARD H. COTTON 


MEMOIRS OF HALIDE Epis. New York: The 


Century Company. $4.00. 

An instructive and fascinating book. 
That is the natural verdict of a person 
who has read this volume. An introductory 
word about the interesting author may 
not be amiss, since she is much in the 
news at the present time. She stands 
pre-eminent among the women of the new 
Turkey created by Mustapha Kemal, head 
of the nationalist movement. But her in- 
fluence goes back before the ascendancy 
of Kemal—to the early years of the World 
War, when the Sultan still ruled in Con- 
stantinople. For fifteen years Halidé 
Edib labored for the new birth of Turkey 
—writing, speaking, and organizing. She 
is a graduate of the American Woman’s 

— College; has mastered French, German, 
and English ; is so eloquent an orator that 
her spoken efforts in behalf of the na- 
tionalist movement gained her the title 
of “The Firebrand.” Descriptions speak 
of her as “a little more than forty, wiry, 
energetic, and of great beauty and per- 
sonal charm.” She has two sons in Ameri- 
can. Universities, for she believes the edu- 
eation of the West will be useful to Na- 
tionalistic Turkey. As she states in her 

book, she has been twice married—first, 
through compulsion, to a much older man, 
from whom she obtained a divorce, an 
achievement almost unknown in Old Tur- 
key. Her present husband, Dr. Adnan 

Bey, is a co-worker with her. 

With this background, let us examine 
her recollections. She describes her girl- 
hood in Scutari, giving instances of home 
life, descriptions of the houses, streets, 
and country scenes. Then she is married 

and gets a view of the Turkish world. 
The evident motif of the author is an- 

-nouncement of the New Turkey, and an 

appeal for understanding and co-operation. 

She reviews the period of political reform: 

discusses frankly, from the Turkish side, 
the Armenian question; devotes a chapter 
to the sanguinary Balkan War, and an- 
other to the World War. Lately she has 
active in educational work in Syria, 


Did any of our older readers ever make its acquaintance? 


and speaks of that experience in a vivid 
manner. Her narrative may be divided 
into two parts: personal and _ political. 
The personal contains charm and realism ; 
the political, valuable information con- 
cerning the Turkey of to-day. 

Now that we have sketched the work 
in a paragraph, let us examine Halidé 
Edib with a little more care, for she 
merits it. There is iron in her soul. It 
has been put there by a life which from 
the beginning has been a tussle with cir- 
cumstance. A caged bird, from the time 
when she began to think—the time when 
an undesired husband was forced on her 
—she longed for freedom—for other 
women of her nation as well as for her- 
self. In her early twenties she found 
herself under sentence of death at the 
hands of the conservative Abdul Hamid, 
and with her two children fled to Egypt. 
Once more the wheel of fortune revolved ; 
Halidé Edib could return. But she found 
her husband with a second wife, and di- 
vorced him. Then her health gave way; 
but the fires of the spirit burned more 
and more brightly, and out of her experi- 
ence she began to write. Such writing, 
naturally, commanded attention; novels, 
articles, and finally this autobiography 
were published. 

What distinct things has she done in 
this book? She has given the world as 
no one else an intimate history of the 
Turkey of the twentieth century. She has 
included pictures of the Turkish house- 
hold and community life of her day. She 
has shown that the same consuming hope 
of liberty and tolerance prevails in her 
country and among thousands of her fel- 
low countrymen as prevails elsewhere on 
this globe. Woven into the story is much 
personal opinion—opinion forced on her 
by an experience characterized by fre- 
quent buffeting about, much solitary vigil, 
many heart-burnings. The crafty states- 
man, the polygamist, the hypocritical time- 
server get short shrift at her hands. Yet 
she is generous of mind, too, when gen- 
erous treatment is merited. 

Now all this is the work of a woman 
still hardly more than forty years of age. 
Nor is her stormy career at an end; as long 


A. R. H. 


as she lives she will probably contend for 
ideals of justice and freedom. Hers is a 
career to watch, keeping in mind the back- 
ground this book provides. 


Interpretations : 


By Lloyd C. Doug- 
$1.50. 
New 


THESE SAYINGS OF MIND. 
las. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

THESE TWELYhE. By Charles R. Brown. 
York: The Century Company. $2.00. 

The first of these books is an interpre- 
tation of the teachings of Jesus, and espe- 
cially an interpretation of the parables. 
The attempt is made in answer to the 
widespread demand that we return to 
Christ. It is, perhaps, doubtful whether 
“the surge of a new .and audacious 
anarchy, exhibited in unexpected quarters ; 
the wholesale flouting of law and order; 
the alarming abrogation of certain long- 
held beliefs and conventions in the field 
of common morality; the terrifying in- 
crease of crime among half-grown boys; 
the careless contempt for venerable institu- 
tions; the tendency of democracies to de- 
generate into mere clamorous mobocra- 
cies, until it is a matter of debate whether 
the magical word ‘liberty’ has not be- 
gotten more problems than it has solved; 
the break-up and bafflement of insolvent 
political states, ruined through costly 
efforts to preserve their so-called, honor,” 
—it is, perhaps, doubtful whether such 
problems as these can be solved by apply- 
ing the teachings of Jesus. But this, at 
any rate, is the author’s hope, and what- 
ever power there is to be found in the 
spirit of Christ, we ought gladly to mar- 
shal for our aid to-day. It is, perhaps, a 
greater power than we have suspected. 
The author has written an interesting and 
non-technical book. Free from the intru- 
sion of all critical apparatus, it will be 
found readable by the layman. While the 
interpretation of some of the difficult 
parables will not meet with universal 
agreement, the treatment of them is fresh 
and stimulating, and the application of 
their principles to modern life daring and 
suggestive. 

Dean Brown gives us an interpretation 
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of the character of twelve apostles—nine 
of them from the ranks’ of the original 
twelve; two of them, Barnabas and Paul; 
and the last, Jesus himself. Alpheus, Leb- 
bseus, and Bartholomew are the three men 
omitted from the original twelve. About 
them so little is known that a discussion 
of their personalities would be fruitless. 
The author treats his subjects as types. 
He discusses their strength and their 
weakness—how such men were used as 
instruments in the hands of God, and how 
they can be used by us to-day. Dean 
Brown has a refreshing and rather collo- 
quial style. And continually, as one reads, 
one finds himself or his acquaintances re- 
flected as ina mirror. These are interest- 
ing character portrayals, and incidentally 


inspiring sermons. 8 A A 
No Fair! 
Do FUNDAMENTALISTS PLAY Farr? By Wil- 


New York: The Macmillan 
$1.00. 


When in a children’s game one breaks 
the rules, the others ery out, “No fair!” 
The author, who is professor of Biblical 
History and Literature in the University 
of Virginia, devotes a number of chapters 
to showing that the Fundamentalists are 
sophistical in their methods and do not 
observe the rules of fairness; but, in their 
efforts to protect antiquated views and 
discredit their opponents, resort to trick- 
ery of which they ought to be ashamed. 
He insists that it is “no fair’ to ban 
evolution without also prohibiting the 
whole science of biology. ‘So, too, modern 
geology and astronomy, at every funda- 
mental point, contradict the views of the 
Bible. When we read of the Ascension, 
in Acts i. and ask where did Jesus’ body 
go, What possible answer can be given 
without denying or ignoring astronomy ? 

The author declares that the Funda- 
mentalists are really refusing to allow 
modern scholarship to do for this genera- 
tion what was done for earlier genera- 
tions; that fundamentalism, in effect, is 
an effort to make Christianity and igno- 
rance synonymous terms. He thinks that 
_ failure to play the game under the rules 
has caused Christianity to lose so much 
of its power that the church is looking 
to the state to enforce where it cannot 
persuade. To call in the civil power and 
hide behind wrangling legislatures is to 
confess that its glory is departed. Do 
the Fundamentalists play fair? The au- 


liam M. Forrest. 
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thor is probably right in his view that they 


do not. Professor Royce used to say that 
ordinary disputation is a form of social 
combat to the end that somebody may 
control somebody else. But a higher ideal 
was stated and lived up to nearly twenty- 
three centuries ago. In Gorgias Plato 
says: “I am one of those who are very 
willing to be refuted if I say what is not 
true, and very willing to refute anyone 
else who says what is not true, and quite 
as ready to be refuted as to refute.” Oc: 
casionally one meets a knight of the in- 
tellect like ‘this—a real gentleman whose 
quest is truth, who scorns to be unfair to 
an opponent, and who regards an argu- 
ment as a co-operative undertaking in 
search of truth. G. R. D. 


The Christian Register 


JANE ABBOTT 


A Medical Modernist 


BETTERMAN II ON THE BUSINESS OF MBDI- 
CINE. By Charles Elton Blanchard, M.D. 
Youngstown, Ohio: Medical Success Press. 


The distinguished pioneer woman phy- 
sician, Dr. Marie Zakrzewska, the founder 
of the New England Hospital for Women 
and Children in Boston, tells of attending 
in 1855, while a student at Cleveland, the 
liberal church there. Our own Rev. A. D. 
Mayo was the minister. The congregation 
contained not only Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, “but also Spiritualists, Magnet- 
ists, Fourierists, Free-lovers, Women’s 
Rights advocates, Abolitionists—in fact, 
followers of all kinds of isms then exist- 
ing.” But however queer some of them 
were, Dr, Zakrzewska notes that “these 
people seemed to be the only group of 
human beings who were not afraid of 
female medical students,’ and who sym- 
pathized with a young woman’s -very 
shocking plans to become a doctor. 

The author of The Business of Medicine 
would seem to be of that pioneer tem- 
perament which would feel at home among 
what is strange and new. He admits that 
he has not always been regarded as 
“ethical” in his profession, because of 
some newspaper advertising he did in his 
youth, when the only kind of business- 
seeking publicity allowed by the old-school 
doctors was prominent attendance at 
church suppers, lodge meetings, and other 
public gatherings. But this quality of 
being a free lance enables him to produce 
a book which, though rambling in style, 
is a good-natured and very earnest plea 
for putting medicine on the basis of serv- 
ice, rather than profits, through an exten- 
sion of public health systems and other 
forms of collective medical service. 
Among other illustrations it is pointed 
out how a large shoe manufacturing con- 
cern furnishes medical care for 16,000 em- 
ployees. In one year, this involved 135,787 
office and 75,659 house calls, 964 hospital 
and 111 home confinements—a _ service 
which, at the usual rate for charges, would 
have cost several hundred thousand dol- 


‘dance of clean humor. 
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lars. The extension of such service would 
arouse a new confidence in medicine as 
an unselfish profession, would put most 
quacks out of business by providing sci- 
entific treatment at a moderate and fixed 
price, and would reduce disease by en- 
couraging the public to avail themselves 
promptly of medical advice and treat-" 
ment. Something like this extension of 
collective medical service the author 
rightly thinks should be the next step in 
medicine. R. 8. L. 


An American Tom Brown © 


THE ANDOVER Way. By Claude M. Fuess. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.75. 

After writing a biography of Caleb 
Cushing, and a history of Phillips An- 
dover, Dr. Fuess takes a vacation from 
serious composition and tries his hand at 
writing stories for boys. 
Andover, published last summer, is now 
followed by The Andover Way. As their 
titles indicate, both are stories about the 
famous old preparatory school on Andover 
Hill, where their author is professor of 
English. In many ways, these tales are 
models of their kind. In days to come, 
they may well come to be reckoned as 
the American counterparts of Tom Brown. 
The author knows boys; better still, he 
likes them. The youth that crowds his 
pages is thoroughly normal, fun-loving, 
far from perfect, but honest and manly 
withal. Zhe Andover Way depicts the 
transformation of a spoiled darling into 
a virile young fellow through the influence 
of an Andover education—among the best 
factors of which are high ideals and a 
school spirit genuinely fine. There are 
some dramatic scenes as well as an abun- 
Altogether, the 
sort of story you can safely give your 
boy, even if he does go to Exeter! 
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Madness and Prudence 

JULIET 1S TWENTY. By Jane Abbott. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00 

Twenty years or twenty persons? Juliet 
is both, perhaps. Reckless and cautious, 
daring and afraid, she plunges into an 
extraordinary marriage with a man she 
has never seen before, who is dying in a 
hospital, only to find a little later that he 
did not die after all. But impulsive as 
she is, she is also a lovable creature, and 
in the end she finds the glory of the 
romance she seeks. 


Green Things Growing 
THe SEASONS IN A FLOWER GARDEN. By 
Louise Shelton. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


This book was first published twenty 
years ago, and is now reissued in a thor- 
oughly revised edition, to accord with the 
latest cultural ideas. A little volume of 
condensed wisdom, following the round of 
the year with appropriate suggestions. If 
one would plant a garden with due refer- 
ence to height as well as color, he will 
find this tested classic invaluable. | U4 
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Little Paul Dale: 
A True Story of Wagon-Train Days 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long, long ago, in the days of the wagon 
trains, before there were any railroads 


in the Far West, and while the land be- 


yond the Mississippi was still the Indian 
country, there lived a famous trapper and 
trader who was known as Uncle John 
Smith. His boyhood home was near St. 
Louis, and all went well until, without a 
choice in the matter, he became a tailor’s 
apprentice. 

The boy soon ran away to live with the 
Indians. In time he fell in love with a 
Cheyenne squaw and married her. He 
was adopted by the. Indians of her tribe 
and quickly became a man of importance 
in the West. For long years Uncle John 
Smith lived with the Indians and learned 
to speak the languages of three tribes 
besides that of his own folks, the Chey- 
ennes. He also learned to speak French 
and Spanish. 

Thus it came short that Uncle John 
Smith’s services were always in demand 
as guide and interpreter for the fur com- 
panies in the region of the old Santa Fe 
Trail, and his honorable name appears 
in many an old-time book about the West. 

It is Colonel Inman, however, who re- 
peats the story of little Paul, in his fas- 
cinating book called “The Old Santa Fe 
Trail,” just as he heard it told by Uncle 
John Smith himself, away back in 1868. 

Colonel Inman had been sent by General 
Sheridan into the Indian Territory with 
a supply train for General Custer, who 
was then in command of troops believed 
to be lost. Colonel Inman had been or- 
dered to keep fires burning on mountain 
peaks surrounding the camp as _ signal 
fires to guide the lost soldiers to a place 
of safety. 

One evening, Uncle John Smith, who 
was an old man at this time, delighted 
the camp by consenting to tell a story. 
Colonel Inman reports it in the old trap- 
per’s language, which was vivid and de- 
lightful though most ungrammatical. 
Indians were always “Ingins” when Uncle 
John Smith did the talking. 

Anyway, it was in 1845, when Uncle 
John Smith saved little Paul Dale from 
being taken captive by the Indians. Uncle 
John, with three friends, had been trap- 


_ ping beaver, otter, and mink for more 
_ than three years, and they were on their 
way to market with their valuable furs.. 


One hot day when they were in the 
Pawnee country, the trappers went into 
mp about four o'clock in the afternoon. 


Uncle John Smith said they reckoned 
time by the sun, as they had no watches. 

After dinner their mules suddenly 
stopped eating grass and gave terrified 
snorts. They couldn’t run away because 
they were hobbled. From the behavior 
of the mules the traders knew that In- 
dians were near. Mules feared Indians. 
Sure enough, about five minutes after the 
mules began to be nervous, shots were 
heard. Uncle John Smith said that at 
that time he and his friends were com- 
fortably camped behind the rocks and 
were about to light their pipes and enjoy 
the evening. At the sound of shots, 
though, the trappers snatched their guns 
and flew down the trail. 

There they saw a Mexican wagon train 
with about sixty Pawnee Indians howling 
around it, although keeping their dis- 
tance. Some were waving buffalo skins 
to scare the oxen, while others were shoot- 
ing arrows into them. The Mexicans were 
trying to form a corral with all the 
wagons but the last one in the train. 

That last wagon had been some distance 
behind the train and so was easily cut 
off by the Pawnees. Uncle John Smith 
and his friends reached the trail in time 
to see a man, woman, and little boy jump 
from the last wagon. An Indian killed 
the man instantly, while another snatched 
the woman, put her on his pony, ran away 
with her toward the hills, and was 
straightway out of sight. 

The little boy ran toward the wagon 
train. Just as a big Indian was reaching 
down from his pony to pick up the child, 
one of the trappers shot him. When the 
little boy, who-was about seven years 
old, saw Americans, he ran to them for 
protection. 

The Indians were surprised to see white 
men, and the Mexicans took courage. 
One of the four trappers picked up the 
little boy and put him into the bottom 
of the wagon for safety. He knew there 
would be a fight. The Mexicans and 
Americans together shot so many Indians 
that the Pawnees soon departed for the 
hills. 

Fortunately, the Mexicans’ wagons were 
empty. They were on their way to Mis- 
souri to get a sawmill to take back to New 
Mexico. The trappers joined their cara- 
van and traveled on till about ten o’clock 
that night. 

A soft bed of blankets was made for 
the little boy, who slept soundly all night. 


In the morning, when breakfast was 
ready, the little fellow awoke, put his 
arms around Uncle John Smith’s neck 
and said, “Where’s mamma ?”’ 

That question distressed the tender- 
hearted old trapper. Instead of trying to 
answer, he said, he washed the little boy’s 
face and hands and gave him his break- 
fast. Uncle John insisted that the boy 


“was the “‘purtiest’” child he ever saw. The 


And 
“awful polite,” according 


boy said his name was Paul Dale. 
Paul Dale was 
to Uncle John. 

When he asked for his mother again, 
Uncle John Smith changed the subject 
by telling Paul that if he would like 
to he could ride on the back of a mule 
when the train started again. This 
pleased the boy. 

Uncle John walked beside Paul when 
the train journeyed on; and as he walked 
the weary miles he tried to learn the 
boy’s story, thinking to turn him over 
to his kindred when they reached In- 
dependence. The boy, though, only knew 
that he lived in Santa Fe ever since he 
could remember and that his father was 
a missionary. The family were on their 
way to “Grandma’s in the States” and 
that was all he could tell. The Mexicans 
in the train knew nothing about the child’s 
father and mother. 

As the train moved on the boy walked 
part of the time and picked flowers along 


The Firefly 


There is an insect, that, when evening 
comes, 
Small though he be, 
tinguishable, 
Like evening clad in soberest livery, 
Unsheathes his wings, and through the 
woods and glades 
Seatters a marvelous splendor. 
wheels, 
Blazing by fits as from excess of joy— 
Hach gush of light a gush of ecstasy; 
Not unaccompanied ; thousands that fling 
A radiance all their own, not of the day, 
Thousands as bright as he, from dusk 
till dawn— 
Soaring, descending. 
—Samuel Rogers. 


and scarce dis- 


On he 


Sentence Sermon 


The selfsame Power that brought me 
there brought you. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


the trail, always sticking close to Uncle 
John. At bedtime he cuddled under the 
blankets close beside his big friend, al- 
ways saying his prayers first. 

Uncle John Smith told the camp circle 
that when that little boy said his prayers 
like that, it carried him back to the log 
cabin in Missouri where he once knelt 
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Baby Awakens 


EDITH MIRICK 

See baby awaken with dreams in her 
eyes! 

Now, what might the dreams of a wee 
baby be? 

Of bottles, of kittens, of soft woolen 
balls— 

Of angels, of sunshine that, frolicsome, 
falls 

On carpets and rugs and on nursery 
walls? 


Could these be a part of the thoughts 
that we see— 

Could these be a part of the wonder that 
lies 

In the just-opened depths of a wee baby's 
eyes? 


See baby awaken with dreams in her 
eyes! 

Ah, who could know all that a wee baby 
dreams? 

For the dreams of a baby drift high and 
drift far 

From this workaday world as the sky or 
a star; 

And we would be nearer to God than we 
are 

If we could know half of the wonder 
that seems 

To dwell in the heaven that slumbers— 
that lies 

In the just-opened depths of a wee baby’s 


eyes. 
he 


by his mother’s knee and said his prayers, 
too. 

At the end of ten days Uncle John 
Smith loved that little boy with all his 
heart; and although he was ashamed of 
himself, he began to hope they would 
never find Paul’s “Ma.” 

Near Pawnee Rock the mules smelled 
“Tngins” again, and there was then a fight 
with eighty Pawnees. That time little 
Paul stood in the back of a wagon and 
watched the entire fight from the hole 
formed by the gathering of the sheet. 
When the fight was over the little boy and 
Uncle John Smith went fishing in a creek 
and caught fish for supper. 

Ten days later the wagon train reached 
Independence and the Americans sold 
their furs for much money in silver and 
gold. 

Naturally, little Paul attracted a great 
deal of attention. Uncle John could easily 
have found a home for the child, and 
there were advisers who said the waif 
should be taken to St. Louis and placed 
in an orphanage. Paul’s guardian, how- 
ever, wouldn’t give up his boy. 

Uncle John Smith told those who 
listened to his story that he had “kin- 
folks” in Independence, so he stayed with 
his aunt while there. A lovely girl, who 
was living with the aunt, taught Paul 
“out of books” during the two months 
before Uncle John Smith and his three 
trapper friends returned to the mountains 
of New Mexico. They waited that they 
might travel with a big caravan, having 
first provided themselves with a new 
six-mule wagon and outfit. 

Meanwhile Uncle John Smith bought 
a black pony for his beloved Paul. From 
the choicest deerskin in his pack he had 
a buckskin suit made for the little boy, 
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with the seams of the trousers trimmed 


with heavy flapping fringe. A white 
sombrero completed the little boy’s 
costume, 


Finally, at the end of August, the long 
caravan started across the plains, and late 
in September reached Bent’s Old Fort. 
By this time Uncle John Smith believed 
that the precious boy belonged to him, 
and he was happier than he had ever 
been before. 

The wagon train went into camp a 
little distance from the fort and prepa- 
rations were made for supper. Knowing 
that they could get milk at the fort, 
Uncle John Smith took Paul by the hand 
and went to the fort kitchen. 

The instant Uncle John entered that 
kitchen he was surprised to see a white 
woman instead of a squaw cooking supper 
at the adobe hearth. She looked up when 
strangers entered, and then, -giving a 
scream, she made a dive for Paul. Uncle 
John Smith said she almost upset him 
and that she “was a-sobbing and taking 
on dreadful.’” 

Paul, too, was crying and saying, “Mam- 
ma, O Mamma!” 

The mother told the little boy that God 
had heard her prayers. She had prayed 
and prayed that her little boy would be 
given back to her, and here he was! 

Poor Uncle John Smith walked out and 
closed the door. From his story, it seems 
that he nearly fainted. When he re- 
covered the ability to see- and walk, he 
ran to tell ‘his three friends that Paul 
had found his “Ma”! 

At last the four trappers returned to 
the fort kitchen to ask Mrs. Dale how she 
got away from the Indians. It was a 
long story. The woman escaped one 
night on an Indian pony, and after many 
adventures had reached Bent’s Old Fort 
nearly dead. When Uncle John Smith 
arrived, she was working as cook to earn 
money enough to pay her way back to 
her father’s home in Pennsylvania. 

That night good Uncle John Smith and 
his friends collected eight hundred dol- 
lars for Mrs. Dale, and the master of the 
big caravan with whom the trappers had 
traveled into New Mexico promised to 
take her, with her small son, back to In- 
dependence in their train without charge. 

The next morning Uncle John Smith 
gave his happy little boy two hundred 
dollars for himself, then said good-bye 
and went on his lonely way into the 
mountains. 

And here we, too, part company with 
little Paul Dale and his grateful mother. 


[All rights reserved] 


The Trolley-Car 
MARY L. T,. TUFTS 


The trolley-car goes up and down, 
Accommodating all; 

It runs in summer, winter, spring; 
Of course it runs in fall. 


Sometimes it’s crowded full of folk; 
Sometimes it’s almost bare; 

But we are glad when needing it, 

To find that it is there. 
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Psychic Dogs 


Albert Payson Terhune, the writer who — 


has devoted years to raising thoroughbred 
dogs, thinks dogs not only possess psychic 
powers, but goes so far as to say dogs are 
the most psychic creatures there are. As 
support of his opinion he gives, among 
several incidents, the following: Once, 
while in New York City, he suddenly de- 
cided to visit his kennels at Sunnybank, 
N.J.; and a few minutes later his super- 
intendent called him by telephone, and 
asked: “You are planning to come home 
to-day, aren’t you?’ Asked how he knew 
it, the superintendent said that a few 
minutes before, “Wolff,” one of the dogs, 
had raced from the kennels to the house, 
barking and leaping as though welcoming 
his master. At three different times 
“Wolff” made the same accurate prediction 
of his master’s home-coming. 


Changing Sunlight into Electricity 


Dr. William W. Coblentz of the United 
States Bureau of Standards, says: “We 
have found a substance that apparently 
transforms light into electricity. The im- 
portance of this cannot be foretold, but if 
we can obtain electricity directly from 
sunlight—and enough of it—there is little 
need of digging coal.” 

With no intermediate medium for gen- 
erating electric current, a magic mineral, 
molybdenite, exposed to the sun, produces 
a small but perceptible amount of elec- 
tricity. The bureau is reasonably sure 
that the resultant force is electricity, be- 
cause it has polarity. 


Asters 
MABEL CORNELIA MATSON 
Was ever such humility as theirs, 


Who bend with weight of their own love-_ 


liness? 

If you or I were half as beautiful, 

We would be proud as peacocks are I 
guess! 


Again the Mars Mystery 


When, late this fall, the planet Mars 
will be nearer our earth than it will be 
for another fifty years, astronomers plan 
to make the most of their opportunity 
for observations. Interesting studies will 
be made at Lowell Observatory, at Flag- 
staff, Ariz., where Dr. W. W. Coblenz, of 
the Bureau of Standards, determined, by 
means of delicate instruments, that the 
temperatures on Mars range from below 
zero to the mild weather of spring. Not 
so much the question whether or not there 
is life on Mars, but further information 
regarding these temperatures, will be the 
chief reason for these studies. If there 
are such creatures at Martians, they must 
be especially equipped to exist under the 


rapid temperature changes there. In six ~ 


hours, extremes from freezing to halfway 
to the boiling point are to be expected. 
If vegetation exists, it is believed to re- 
semble the mosses or lichens that thrive 
in cold weather here on our earth. —_ 


' 
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A Christening Service 


MAXWELL SAVAGE 


: ANY UNITARIANS, still associating 
= the christening service with outworn 
ideas of salvation, have abandoned it. In 
so doing they lose a religious experience 
rich in benefit to parents, to children, and 
to the congregation. When it is a service 
of dedication and consecration of both 
parents or guardians and children, it 
proves itself to be as beautiful, impres- 
sive, and useful an observance as can be 
celebrated in our churches. 

As an illustration, take Children’s Sun- 
day on June 6, in the church in Worcester, 
Mass. The pupils and teachers of the 
church school, about two hundred, marched 
in procession from the parish house 
into the church, up the side aisles and 
down the center aisle, and occupied the 
central pews. Together, led by the min- 
ister, they said the Twenty-third Psalm, 
the Covenant, the Faith, and the Pledge 
to the Church. Books were then awarded 
to three groups of scholars: first, for rec- 
ords of perfect attendance; second, for 
general excellence during the past year; 
and third, for Bible memory work. This 
last has proved very valuable, many of 
the children having learned great pas- 
sages from the King James version, which 
will stand them in good stead through 
years to come. 

The children and congregation—five 
hundred in all—rose and sang the christ- 
ening hymn. The parents entered from 
the parish house, carrying or leading the 
babies who were to be christened. They 
took their stand, facing the pulpit. The 
minister stood beside the communion table 
whereon were the silver christening bowl 


and a bowl of white rosebuds. 


The service follows :— 


The Minister: 

And Jesus took a little child and set 
him in the midst of them. And when He 
had taken him in His arms, He said: 
Whosoever shall receive one such little 
child in my name receiveth Me. And who- 
soever shall receive Me, receiveth not Me, 
but Him that sent Me. It was said in 
olden times that “‘children are an heritage 
and gift that cometh from the Lord”; and 
in most cases the birth of a child is rightly 
considered as an occasion of joy and 
thanksgiving. These little ones have come 
into the midst of life’s duties and dangers 
at your invitation, and not their own. 
They should therefore be received into 
arms of loving welcome and tender care. 

With these serious thoughts in mind, 
and in accordance with the spirit and 
truths of the religion which we profess, 


' we are about to consecrate these children 


“to the love and service of their Heavenly 
Father. In their tiny hands they hold 
the future; and that future shall be good 
or evil as they shall make it. We con- 
secrate them then to purity and truth, 
believing that thus only can they attain 
to the highest happiness and well-being 
for themselves, and be of the noblest serv- 
ice to others, 


' This water, with which we touch their 
foreheads, is the fitting symbol of a pure 
heart and a clean life. These flowers 
which we bestow upon them are appro- 
priate tokens and emblems of the unfold- 
ing graces of a noble life and the fragrance 
of good deeds. 

You, then, as the parents and guardians 
of these children, do solemnly promise and 
engage that, to the best of your ability, 
you will instruct and train them in the 
principles of all right living; that you 
will help them to be fearless, impartial, 
and reverent seekers after truth; and that 
you will endeavor to set them such an 
example as they may safely follow. 


Next, each couple, in turn, stood before 
the minister with their child or children 
to be christened; and he, touching each 
child’s forehead with the water, and giv- 
ing each one a rosebud, named the child, 
saying, “In the touch of this water, an 
emblem of purity, and in the gift of this 
flower, the symbol of the unfolding of a 
beautiful life, I consecrate thee to God 
and His service forever.” 

After all were thus christened, there 
followed this prayer :— 


Our father, we thank Thee for having 
brought us to this hour of deep happiness. 
We thank Thee for the years through 
which Thou hast led us, and we ask that 
in all the years that lie ahead we may see 
and follow Thy guiding hand. May Thy 
blessing rest on all who are gathered here 
and especially on those who have lately 
entered into the tender relationship of 
parents and child. Give wisdom, strength, 
and vision unto the fathers and mothers 
that they may see clearly and fulfill faith- 
fully their duty toward these children. 
May the love which binds them together 
make them more surely aware of Thy 
divine love. Grant to these little children 
strong and healthy bodies, clear and well- 
poised minds, firm and patient wills, 
friendly dispositions, and understanding 
hearts. May the spirit of the Good Samari- 
tan be the guiding influence of their lives, 
and may they ever practice justice, mercy, 
and love. Most reverently do we dedicate 
these little children to Thee, Our Father, 
in the spirit of Him who loved mankind. 
Amen, 


Fourteen babies were christened, while 
all the people present felt themselves ded- 
icated anew to the spiritual values of 
life. 


Menpon, Mass.—Reports from _ the 
Women’s Alliance, the Sunday-school, and 
the Laymen’s League, made at the annual 
meeting, were very encouraging. These 
officers were elected: Freeman GC. Lowell, 
elerk; Edwin L. Wilson, collector and 
treasurer; Mrs. Willa I. Hamant, Mrs. 
George H. Darling, H. J. George, Mrs. 
Lillian White, Miss Florence Bennett, 
Parish Committee. , 
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Has Best Year in Its History 
Reports Oklahoma City Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; has completed the best 
year of its twenty years’ existence. The 
gain in the average attendance at Sun- 
day morning services has been eighty-one 
per cent. This puts the church at the 
head of its classification, and entitles 
Victor E. Harlow, as president of the Lay- 
men’s League chapter, to a trip to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to attend the National Con- 
vention of the League and tell how the 
increase was made. 

In the church school, the Women’s AIl- 
liance, in the meetings of the Laymen’s 
League and the Church Forum, the at- 
tendance, the interest, and the effective- 
ness of the work done has exceeded all 
past years. 

The Laymen’s League mission, at which 
Dr. Horace Westwood of Toledo, Ohio, 
was the preacher, and George G. Davis 
the manager, was the chief event of the 
year. This mission inspired the church’s 
people with a fine spirit of teamwork. 
The large attendance at every session filled 
the church. 

At the recent annual meeting, it was 
voted to sell the church property and 
rebuild elsewhere as soon as an ad- 
vantageous price can be realized on the 
property. The minister, Rey. Thomas P. 
Byrnes, reported that he had delivered 
twenty-six lectures on week days and 
nights, in the year, on drama, fiction, 
psychology, and other matters of current 
interest, to audiences of from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty people, the majority of 
whom represented the general public. He 
has conducted thirty-eight services of 
worship, Sunday morning. 

The year closed with all bills paid and 
a balance in the treasury, and the budget 
subscribed for the coming year. Thirty- 
eight men and women have united with 
the church during the year, making 134 
new members who have joined this church 
during the six years of the present min- 
istry. 

J. L. Daniel was re-elected president of 
the board, L. W. Weber secretary, and 
J. H. Weiland treasurer. Byron Shear 
was elected the new member of the board. 

One of the most valuable institutions 
in the church is the Harlow class, of 


‘which Ernest Hosmer, son of Dr. J. K. 


Hosmer, is president, and Victor BE. 
Harlow leader. This year the class has 
been studying the teachings of Jesus ap- 
plied to modern life. Since Easter, Mr. 
Harlow has been giving an intensive and 
scientific study to the problem of per- 
sonality and the immortal life. A good 
number of strangers have come to the 
class. 

Many of the members of the church 
drove to Okmulgee, Okla., on the closing 
Sunday of the year, June 27, united with 
the new first Unitarian Church of that 
city, and joined with it in outdoor sery- 
ices. Rey. Fred A. Line of Tulsa, Okla., 
Mr. Byrnes, and Mr. Harlow have min- 
istered to the new church during the past 
months. 
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Frank Lowe Phalen 


Born in Williamstown, N.Y., May 9,1861 
Died in Brattleboro, Vt., April 5, 1926 

These dates enclose a career of genuine 
usefulness, rich in golden memories. After 
his student days at Meadville, successive 
pastorates at Wilton, N.H., Brattleboro, 
Vt., Concord, N.H., Worcester, Mass., Fair- 
haven, Mass., and Waterville, Me., bore 
witness to the ripening of his powers, and 
to his increasing usefulness in the Chris- 
tian ministry. In all these places, he is 
remembered by a host of people as a man 
who proved himself a true friend, pos- 
sessed of catholic sympathies, unswerving 
manliness, abundant common sense; a 
loyal patriot, cordially interested in every- 
body and in every good work. A preacher 
of more than average ability, he rendered 
to the cause of liberal Christianity service 
of a high order. To whatever he under- 
took he gave unstintedly of what powers 
he had, valiantly bearing the heat and 
burden of the day until the evening came 
when he could no more work. Even when 
he retired from the Waterville pulpit, dur- 
ing the World War, Mr. Phalen traveled 
the State of Maine as a four-minute 
speaker speeding up the sale of Liberty 
Bonds. After that he worked vigorously 
in the service of the national Labor 
Bureau, securing recruits for industrial 
plants to take the places made vacant by 
men entering the service. Following the 
Armistice, he reversed the process by help- 
ing to secure jobs for returning soldiers. 
So well he succeeded in his work that he 
was appointed chaplain of the National 
Soldiers’ Home at Togus, Me., where he 
remained until, five years later, failing 
health compelled his retirement. 

All things considered, perhaps Mr. 
Phalen’s best work was performed during 
the years of his Concord ministry. There 
he was in the full enjoyment of his 
powers. During this period, he was an 
able and energetic leader of the Unitarian 
conferences held every summer at The 
Weirs, on Lake Winnepesaukee. The 
writer vividly remembers him and his 
devoted wife as the moving spirits of a 
group of enthusiastic parishioners who 
gave to these gatherings a unique tone of 
life and interest. Afterwards, both in 
Worcester and as pastor of the Rogers 
Memorial Church in Fairhaven, his work 
was almost as efficient. One of Frank 


Phalen’s marked qualities was his fond- - 


ness for and interest in young men. To 
his younger brethren in the ministry, he 
gave lavishly of his friendship and per- 
sonal interest, opened his pulpit to them, 
made them feel he was their friend and 
brother. Unquestionably, this was one of 
the main causes of that abounding spirit 
of youthfulness which was one of his 
dominant traits. Another thing for which 
he deserves to be remembered is his love of 
country, which found expression not only 
in his service as an army chaplain dur- 
ing our hundred-days’ war with Spain, in 
his labors during the World War to which 
we have already referred, but in his stead- 
fast upholding of the ideals of the Re- 
public throughout his life. So, in many 
ways, he gave full proof of his ministry. 
He had his trials and his limitations, as 
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we all have. In spite of them, he did 
what he could. When, at last, after years 
of growing disability, to him the Great 
Guest came, it must have been with relief 
that he fared forth upon his “adventure 
brave and new.” : 
Peculiarly appropriate, remembering the 
sufferings he had uncomplainingly endured, 
were Gerald Massey’s lines, read by Dr. 
Frothingham at Mount Auburn: 


What did we ask with all our love for him, 

But just a breath of fuller life 

To ease the laboring lungs? 
given him 

The gift of Life itself—tfull, everlasting life! 


And God hath 


What did we pray for? Rest even for one 
night, 

That he might rise from sleep’s most golden 
dews, 

Refreshed to feel the morning in his soul; 


And God hath given him eternal rest! 


We could not proffer freedom for one hour 

From that dread weight of weariness he bore, 

Struggling for years to shake death’s shadow 
off ; 

And God hath made him free forevermore. 


A. R. H. 


Mr. Cotton in Canada 


Rey. Edward H. Cotton, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Marblehead, Mass., 
and special writer for THE Recister and 
other religious journals, recently made a 
speaking tour of several Canadian cities. 
In Ottawa, he spoke Sunday morning in 
the Church: of Our Father, and the 
same evening he conducted a forum on 
“Psychic Research, with a Glance at the 
Margery Mediumship.” Of him the Ot- 
tawa Citizen said: 

“He is a man of commanding personal. 
ity, with rare gifts of eloquence and de- 
scriptive powers. ... In the evening, Mr. 
Cotton dealt definitely with the evidence 
which has convinced him of the reality of 
immortal life, particularly the manifesta- 
tions of psychic power by Margery, the Bos- 
ton medium. . . . The interest of the audi- 
ence was shown by the many questions 
asked. It was evident that Mr. Cotton had 
made a very strong impression. His visit to 
Ottawa will be long remembered, and the 
subject he discussed so ably will be eagerly 
followed up by many people who have 
hitherto felt that nothing of value had 
resulted from psychic investigations.” 


Honorarium to Dr. Boynton 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church in Buffalo, N.Y., presented its re- 
tiring senior minister, Dr. Richard W. 
Boynton, with an honorarium of $5,000 on 
June 24. This was authorized by the 
parish in recognition of Dr. Boynton’s 
long and distinguished service to this 
church and to the civic life of Buffalo. 
Dr. Boynton came to Buffalo in 1908 and 
recently resigned to give his entire time 
to his professorship of philosophy in the 
University of Buffalo. He preached at 
the final service of the church year on 
June 27, and it is hoped that he will be 
able to fill the pulpit next autumn until 
the arrival of his successor, Rey. Palfrey 
Perkins, in October. C : 


- 
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Good Attendance from Churches _ 
at Aroostook Liberals Session - 


Unitarians and Universalists of the 
Aroostook County Association of Religious 
Liberals held their eighth semi-annual 
conference in the Unitarian Church of 
Presque Isle, Me., June 20. There was a 
good attendance from each of the 
churches; the church was filled to 
capacity. Churches at Houlton (Unita- 
rian) and Caribou, Me. (Universalist) 
were especially well represented. 

Prof. Luther Pollard delivered the ser- 
mon at the morning service. He declared 
that the religion of to-day should be one 
that had in it the spirit of the living 
Christ, and that its mission is to make 
life more rich and abundant, more full of 
inspiration toward right living in the daily 
intercourse between men and women, 
leaving out barren speculation as to the 
future and dry theological controversy. 
The problem, he said, that confronts every 
man and woman is to so regulate their 
lives, in all their immediate social and 
business relations, as to make them pro- 
ductive of the highest good to those around 
them. Discussing the question as to where 
we are going and by what means of sal- 
yation we are to attain future blessedness 
is utterly futile, and a waste of time that 
might be better employed in expending 
efforts on pressing duties and the dis- 
charge of obligations of the immediate 
present. 

After the luncheon there was an in- 
teresting and profitable young people’s 
meeting on the church lawn. At the 
vesper service that followed, the sermon 
was preached by Rev. William A. Atkin- 
son of the Houlton Unitarian Church. 


Metropolitan Federation Elects 


The annual outing of the Metropolitan 
Federation of the Young People’s Reli- 
gious Union was held at the Japanese 
Gardens of Mrs. P. D. Saklatwala, Plain- 
field, N.J., on Saturday, June 5. Base- 
ball, swimming, and races were enjoyed 
during the afternoon, and the annual 
business meeting, supper, and evening’s 
entertainment and dancing took place in 
the new parish house of the Plainfield 
church. Officers of the Federation for 
next year were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Weston Howe, Brooklyn. N.Y. (re- 
elected); first vice-president, -Adron 
Trantum, Hollis, L.I.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Anne Ardoom, Hackensack, N.J. (re- 
elected) ; secretary, Priscilla Harding, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; treasurer, Arthur Camp- 
bell, Flushing, L.I. (re-elected) ; delegate- 
at-large, Edith Perkins, Passaic, N.J.; 
advisers, Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, New 
York City (two-years); Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Montclair, N.J. (one year). — 


Montctatir, N.J.—New officers of Unity 
Church elected at the annual meeting 
were: President, Richard D. Currier; sec- 
retary, Richard D. Wing; treasurer, 
Charles Eldon Thomas; treasurer of Unity 
Institute, J. M. Davidson; historian, Miss 
M. Alinda Lathrop: trustees to serve for 
three years, Irving D. Dawes, J. F, Hinck- 
ley, Arthur Hunter. Dy 


Geatributing. funds to establish at the Uni- 
& yersity a group of poetry prizes as a 
‘memorial to the late Prof. William Her- 
_ bert Carruth, who was formerly a mem- 

ber of the University faculty. The New 

York City Alumni Association are under- 
taking the establishment of the prizes. A 
fund of $5,000 is sought, to be used as a 
foundation from which the income will 
provide annual prizes of $100, $75, and 
- $50. A writer in the Graduate Magazine 
of the University of Kansas said that the 
proposed memorial was “exactly what it 
should be.” The statement continues: 
; “The things of the spirit were so pre- 
eminently the things that were first in 
Carruth’s life that one can hardly think 
of a purely physical and material monu- 

ment of any sort that would seem to be 

a fit memorial for him. It was a most 
happy inspiration that suggested the sub- 

scription of a fund from the income of 

which there should be given from year 
_ to year through all the years a prize that 
should stimulate the writing of poetry 
among the students of the University. 

“So much emphasis is laid in these 
utilitarian, machine-dominated days upon 
the ‘practical’ view of education, and ap- 
parently so little attention is given to the 
cultural side of college life, that those 
who loved William Herbert Carruth 
_ should be glad in his name to endow a 
foundation whose purpose shall be _ to 
remind the University generations as they 
come and go that to make a life is nearly 
‘as important as to make a living; that 
to train the mind is nearly as important 
as to train the body; that to educate the 
spirit so that on occasion the imagination 
may be given wings and ‘standing on some 
pleasant lea’ one may ‘have sight of 
Proteus rising from the sea, or hear old 
Triton blow his wreathed horn,’ is not to 
misspend one’s hours. 

“Carruth loved poetry. He wrote 
poetry. He taught others to love poetry 
and to write poetry. What more fitting 
tribute could we pay his memory than to 
link together throughout all time ‘Carruth- 
Poetry’?” 

Unitarians who wish to contribute for 
this memorial to one of their best loved 
lay leaders may address Miss Edith 
Snow, 57 West Twelfth Street. New York 
City; or contributions may be_ sent 
through THE REGISTER. 
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June at Petersham, Mass. 


The Unitarian church in Petersham, 
Mass., will be open as usual throughout 
the summer. During June three special 
services brought out unusually large con- 
gregations. The Athol, Mass., lodges of 
Freemasons, with which Petersham Free- 
_ masons are affiliated, the Knights Templar 
Commandery and the women of the 
_ Eastern Star accepted the invitation of 
the minister to attend service on the 
i preceding “St. John’s Day.” 


* 
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members of the graduating class of the 
high school was given in this church 
also. On Children’s Sunday, June 27, nine 
little ones were christened. 

The sermon by the minister, Rev. Robert 
C. Douthit, dealt with the development 
of this rite from a superstitious charm 
against malevolent fairies or witches, as 
practiced by our pagan ancestors, through 
its little less superstitious observance by 
our Christian forebears as a means of 
salvation from the effects of original sin, 
to its use to-day as a beautiful and sug- 
gestive symbol of the purity which we 
desire and the holiness to which the chil- 
dren are dedicated. 

The average attendance for the four 
Sundays was 166. 


How This Growing Church 
Appreciates Its Minister 


At the annual meeting of the Adams 
Memorial Church, Unitarian, Dunkirk, 
N.Y., all reports showed a flourishing 
condition. An increase of $300 in the 
minister’s salary was made retroactive 
for the closing year, and the minister 
was unanimously called for another year, 
at an additional increase of $300. Dan W. 
Abel and H. E. Nichols were re-elected 
trustees, and Mrs. Warren O. Peck was 
the new trustee elected. Rev. Herbert 
Hitchen is the minister. 

The congregation has granted Mr. 
Hitchen an additional month’s vacation, 
so that he with Mrs. Hitchen and their 
two children may visit the old home in 
England this summer. They sail from 
Montreal, P.Q., for Liverpool on June 11, 
and return from Southampton for New 
York City, September 4. Mr. Hitchen 
hopes to attend the Summer School of 
Theology at Oxford University. His 
summer address will be 4 Harper Royd 
Lane, Norland, Sowerby Bridge, York- 
shire, England. 

During the last winter he has given 
over forty lectures on literary subjects 
—a course in the Public Library in Dun- 
kirk, one in the Fredonia State Normal 
School, and one at the Young Women’s 
Christian Association in Westfield, N.Y. 
Through these, many new people have 
been attracted to the church services. 


Services at Philadelphia 


Unitarian churches of Philadelphia, Pa. 
(First and Germantown), will unite for 
summer union services in the First Church. 
Rey. W. A. Vrooman of Wilmington, Del., 
will give a series of sermons on “Varied 
Types of Christian Life and Doctrine,” 
preaching throughout July and August 
and on September 5, with the exception of 
the following dates: July 18, when Rev. 
T. W. Illman of Vineland, N.J., will 
preach, and August 22 and 29, when the 
preacher will be Rev. Harry Foster Burns. 


Watertown, Mass.—Founders’ Day was 
observed with a special service in the 
First Parish Church on Sunday, June 13. 


. An offering for the Unitarian Service Pen- 


sion Society was taken. 
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Dr. Lucien Howe’s Gift 
Noted ophthalmologist provides for Har- 
vard laboratory— Other benefactors 


The gift of $250,000 to Harvard Uni- 
versity from Dr. Lucien Howe, prominent 
Unitarian layman of Buffalo, N.Y., for 
the foundation of an ophthalmological 
laboratory is another chapter in a record 
of signal service by Unitarians for the 
prevention of blindness and the care and 
cure of the blind. Dr. Samuel G. Howe 
of Boston, Mass. (not of the same family), 
was the pioneer in the education of the 
blind and deaf in America. And Miss 
Louisa Lee Schuyler of New York City 
was awarded the Leslie Dana medal this 
spring for her outstanding work in the 
prevention of blindness, which she launched 
in 1908 and which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the National Committee for the 
Prevention of Blindness. Thus, in the 
rehabilitation of the handicapped and the 
prevention of the handicap itself Unita- 
rians have been pioneers. The founda- 
tion gift from Dr. Howe, enlarged by 
other appropriations, will insure more re- 
search in the prevention and cure of blind- 
ness. Details of the plan will be known 
later. Dr. Howe is a well-known physi- 
cian of Buffalo. For fifty years he has 
been in charge of the Buffalo Eye, Ear, 
and Throat Infirmary, He has been pro- 
fessor of ophthalmology at the University 
of Buffalo School of Medicine for thirty 
years. In recognition of his work in 
checking ophthalmia in new-born infants, 
he was elected an honorary president of 
the Société Francaise d’Ophthalmologie 
Dr. Howe has been for many years a 
member of the First Unitarian Chureh in 
Buffalo and was formerly chairman of 
its Board of Trustees.. 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe opened the first 
school for the blind in his grandfather’s 
home in Boston. To acquire the viewpoint 
of his pupils, he spent hours with his eyes 
bandaged. With his own hands he pre- 
pared books with raised type and rude 
maps on which the principal cities were in- 
dicated by pins. Financial aid later came 
from the Massachusetts Legislature and 
through efforts of the women of Boston. 
Col. Thomas H. Perkins, also a Unitarian, 
gave his house and estate for a school. 
Thus began the Perkins Institution for 
the Blind. The head of this school to-day, 
Edward FE. Allen, is likewise a Unitarian. 
Dr. Howe traveled and explained his proj- 
ect. The result was legislation in seven- 
teen states for the education of ‘the blind 
and the beginning by Congress of the Na- 
tional Library for the Blind. 

The National Committee for the Preven- 
tion of Blindness gives Miss Schuyler 
eredit for reducing by one-half an infan- 
tile affliction which, at the time she under- 
took the work, accounted for the blindness 
of twenty-eight per cent. of the children 
in schools for the sightless. Miss Schuyler 
is a member of All Souls Church in New 
York City and one of the seven honorary 
members of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. She was the first woman on 
Columbia University conferred the hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. 
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Maine Unitarian Bodies Hold 
Interesting Annual Meetings 


Norman L. Bassett of Augusta, Me., 
was elected president of the Maine Unita- 
rian Association at its forty-eighth annual 
meeting held at the First Parish Church 
in Portland, Me., June 10. At the business 
session of the Maine Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches on the same day, Charles 
F. Johnson of Waterville was re-elected 
president of the Conference. 

The conference convened the preceding 
evening. The address was given by Rey. 
Charles G. Girelius of Ellsworth, who con- 
sidered this question: “Do We Need an 
Alternative to a Creed?” Aside from its 
content, Mr. Girelius’s address held in- 
terest because of his former experience in 
the Presbyterian ministry with the lengthy 
and explicit Confession of Faith. 

At the business meeting the next day 
reports were heard from the constituent 
churches. Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf, parish 
assistant in the First Parish Church of 
Portland, gave a spirited account of the 
young people’s activities in that church. 
Other officers elected were: Col. Isaiah 
Stetson of Bangor, first vice-president ; 
Dr. John W. Day of Kennebunk, second 
vice-president; Rev. Harry Lutz of San- 
ford, secretary-treasurer. Members of the 
Executive Committee were appointed as 
follows: Perey L. Lord, Calais; E. E. 
Hussey, Sanford; Mrs T. V. Dougherty, 
Houlton; James Howes, Belfast; Charles 
Alexander, Ellsworth; George S. Hobbs, 
Portland. 

The chief business of the Association 
consisted in the appropriating of various 
sums of money for repairs and mainte- 
nance of the churches in Maine. Other 
officers elected were Elliot Rogers of Ken- 
nebunk, vice-president ; Herbert E. Locke, 
Augusta, secretary; Ellas Thomas, Port- 
land, treasurer; Judge Norman L. Bassett, 
Augusta, chairman finance committee, and 
George S. Hobbs, Portland, auditor. The 
members of the Finance Committee are 
Hiram L. Pishon and George A. Emery. 

At the Alliance meeting, Mrs. Charles E. 
St. John, chairman of the International 
Committee of the General Alliance, related 
experiences in England, Budapest, Prague, 
Italy and France; and William B. Jack, 
superintendent of the Portland schools, 
contrasted the educational ideas of earlier 
times with those of to-day. Education 
now, he said, strives to help the child to 
adapt himself to that for which he is the 
best suited, and the teacher of to-day 
studies and deals with each pupil indi- 
vidually. 

Dr. Harold E. B. Speight of King’s 
Chapel in Boston, Mass., preached the 
sermon at the final meeting, a religious 
service. He maintained that the most 
valuable resources of any religious de- 
nomination were men and women whose 
hearts are right in the sight of God, men 
and women who love and trust God in 
their daily life, and whose lives are 
consecrated in the service of God. He 
said that material resources would never 
produce results until they are in the hands 
of men and women who love God. Many 
persons do not realize this fact, as they 
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believe that giving money to the church 
is all that is necessary. They should 
give themselves as well as their money. 

“Many persons feel that a revival of 
religion is necessary for the salvation of 
civilization,” said Dr. Speight. “We need 
a faith in God, a knowledge that he is a 
live God. We need to help the men and 
women who are spiritually homeless and 
who are looking for some way out of their 
spiritual perplexity for ‘How shall they 
believe in Him of whom they have no 
knowledge.? ” 


For Pensions 
The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the following 
contributions received during the month of 
April and up to the close of the fiscal 
year: 
Previously acknowledged............ $8,686.61 


Boston, Mass., Arlington Street Church 250.00 
Rockland, Mass., Church............ 10.00 
Revere, Mass.,. Chaxeh:.... << apeiieicls ~is 50.00 
Brookline, _Mass., Parish. . 220... .< 60.00 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Church.......... 10.00 
Davenport, Iowa, Church........... 10.00 
Medford, Mass., Church. .........«.« 100.00 
Lawrence, Mass., Church............ 10.00 
West Bridgewater, Mass., Church... 7.50 
Castine, Me... Churehs..... -ceiecmmies 20.00 
Boston, Mass., First Church........ 15.00 
Montreal, Canada, Church.......... 50.00 
Walpole, N.H.;Church'i,'. ; gene as 10.00 
Newton Center, Mass., Church...... 25.00 
Hivanston, 1, (Church... memes 36.70 
Los Angeles, Calif., Church........ 100.00 
Ithaca, N.¥., Churchss8)- see 35.00 
Quincy, UL, Ghurch....<.cnnees = 25.00 
Salem, Mass., First Church........ 106.62 
Nantucket, Mass., Church.......-.. 20.00 
Brockton, Mass., Church........... 50.00 
Pasadena, Calif, Church... case >. 25.00 
Vancouver, Canada, Church......... 5.00 
Baltimore, Md, Church: ..i,.¢eme-- 96.04 
Kastport, Me... Church. «.2.7emiee.: - 11.00 
Worcester, Mass., Church........... 200.00 
Brattleboro, /Vt.,, Church, . dcigeeae in! o's 25.00 
Omaha, Neb. Church: s.2s.cmen oss 30.81 
Middleboro, Mass., Chureh......... 25.00 
Peabody, Mass., Church............ 5.00 
Metrose, : Mass., » Churéh. se see > + « 11.00 
Roxbury, Mass., First Parish........ 450.00 
Milwaukee, Wis., Church....:..:...- 25.00 
Fort Collins, Col., Church.......... 5.50 
Troy; N-Y., Chureh? «... ...7deeemeees © 20.00 
Boston, Mass., First Church (addi- 

Tonal) 200s 6 co wems ee > 5 eee eee te 521.85 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Church............ 200.00 
Sharon,..Mass;, Churchs<.. ogomies sas 20.00 
Seattle, Wash., University Church... 20.00 
Oakland, “Calif., MOhwerch |... gece on 25.00. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Church.......... 490.83 
Boston, Mass., King’s Chapel........ 400.09 
Syracuse, NY... ‘Chureh,). [Ceemees <.% 50.00 
North Andover, Mass., Church...... 25.00 
Lowell, -Mass.. Church). 4 = sae es ab. 10.00 
Washington, D.C. Charch...2e.ss 100.00 
Staten Island, N.Y., Church........ 26.35 
Montpelier, Vt., Charch. . 225s se 25.00 
New York League of Unitarian Women 25.00 
Harvard, Mass., Alliance............ 5.00 
Salem, Ore.,. Alliante.... ....2csubdem = 5.00 
Washington Heights, N.Y., Alliance. 5.00 
Newburgh, N;:Y., Allance... 0, ga0< <0 5.00 
Scituate, Mass., Alliance........... 1.00 
Norton, Mass., Alliance...........- 10.00 
Walpole, Mass., Alliance........... 5.00 
Fitchburg, ‘Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
New York, N.Y., All Souls Alliance.. 50.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., Parkside Alliance..... 10.00 
New Brighton, N.Y., Alliance...... 10.00 
Buffalo, N.Y., (First) Alliance...... 50.00 
Keene,” N.., Alliance: ..o. Jocigemeee's 10.00 
Brattleboro, Vt., Alliance. les tars 25.00 
Rockland, Mass., Alliance. . 5.00 
Rockland, Mass., Evening Alliance. 10.00 
Salem, Mass., (Second) Alliance... . 25.00 
Pittsfield, Mass., Alliance........... 5.00 
Wilmington, Del., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Lynn, Mass., Alliance.;....2 08 ake 25.00 
Brighton, Mass., Alliance 10.00 
West Bridgewater, Mass., Alliance. . ayers 10.00 
Troy, N.Y... ADUNanGe. . < c4:< a2 <j seeors 10.00 
Shelbyville. Hi, AMancte;l°.tae--6- 15.00 
New York, N.Y. (Community Church) 

Alilamer.. « sctamibcnkn ia eee 20.00 


Petersham, Mass., Alliance.......... 25.00 
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Berkeley, Calif., Alliance........... - $10.00 
Concord, Mass., Alliance............ 50.00 
Melrose, Mass., Alliance ......++.- 10.00 
Ithaca, N.Y; Allilance..< =~ s2<s clean 5.00 
Watertown, Mass., Alliance.......... 10.00 
Leominster, Mass., Alliance......... 50.00 
Hingham, Mass., Alliance.......... 44.00 
Toledo, Ohio, Alliance.......... * 10.00 
Brooklyn, N.Y., (Fourth) Alliance. 2.00 
Hamburg, “N. Y.,/ Alliances.o2 2.5400 5.00 
Middleboro, Mass., Alliance. ....... : 5.00 
St. Louis, Mo. (Unity) Alliance.... 28.00 
South Boston, Mass., Alliance...... 10.00 
Fall River, Mass., Alliance........ 10.00 
Santa Barbara, Calif., Alliance...... 25.00 
Taunton, Mass., Alliance............ 10.00 
Boston, Mass. (Disciples) Alliance... 5.00 
Bernardston, Mass., Alliance........ 5.00 
Dayton, Ohio; Aliiance.;~ cs: <iessemee 15.00 
Barre, Muass., Alliance....;. <-> «seen 5.00 
Duxbury, Mass., Alliance.......... 5.00 
Waltham, Mass., Alliance........... 10.00 
West Newton, Mass., Alliance........ 100.00 
Youngstown, Ohio, Alliance........ 10.00 
Belmont, Mass., Alliance............ 25.00 
Shirley, Mass., Alliance........<s.> 5.00 
Newport, R. L., Alliance............ 25.00 
Chicopee, Mass., Alliance............ 10.00 
Dorchester, Mass. (Channing) Alliance 2.00 
Mt.. Vernon,..N.¥., ‘Allance:.5 25: acme 5.00 
Providence, R.I. (First) Alliance.... 50.00 
Hon. J: P: Parmenter: ..2.25 sees 25.00 
Miss Si J. Russel. 305.007. .s0 eee 5.00 
Mr... A. ‘B.. Greene@sc.«< nahi; oleae 15.00 
Mr. W. HE. Woodman. =...a- 0: asus 50.00 
Mrs. C. EL. Wiskew. Geers on eee 5.00 
Mrs. Wallace Hood.) ../7200n. see 5.00 
Rev. J. (C. Denean..<.<teacsheeeeee 5.00 
Rev. HL SS." 28eworey . «4-255 see 1.00 
Rev. B. BR. Bulkeley. .202 .2 ccs seen 5.00 
Rev. W: W. Lockes...is. «iki eee 5.00 
Rev, «B.S. Lorine’. «k.«asee cacao 10.00 
Rev. P. BR. Frothingham:7>.-.7.ce08 25.00 
Rey. and Mrs. H. L. Pickett........ 2.00 
Rey. H. G:. Arnold... jus sete = Boe 1.00 
Rev. 'W.. Ts. Walsh ocs.0.5 sa ots wacom nee 4.00 
Germantown, Pa., Guild............ 75.00 
Davenport, Iowa, Y. P. R. U 1.00 
Bank interests... 8s «ss esse «See 12.00 

Total to April 80, 1926...... $13,726.81 


Harotp G. ARNOLD, Treasurer. 


Summer at Andover, N.H. 


Sunday morning Services are being held 
at the Unitarian Church at Andover, N.H., 
during July and August. The service is 
at 11 o’clock. Well known Unitarian min- 
isters supply the pulpit. The following 
is the schedule of assignments: July 4, 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H.; 
July 11, Dr. Walter Reid Hunt of New 
York City; July 18, Rev. Arthur L. 
Weatherly of Iowa City, Iowa; July 25, 
and August 1, Rev. Harry Foster Burns 
of Cambridge, Mass.; August 8, Rey. 
William W. Peck, Youngstown, Ohio; 
August 15, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, 
Iowa City, Iowa; August 22, Rev. William 
Lord. McKinney ; August 29, Rev. Stephen 
G. Palmer of Dighton, Mass. These sum- 
mer services at Andover in the beautiful 
little stone chapel have been very popular 
in the past, largely attended by summer 
people and young people from sum- 
mer camps. 


DoRCHESTER, MaAss.—A special evening 
service on June 6 in the First Parish 
Church commemorated the 296th anniver- 
sary of the landing of the first settlers in 
Dorchester from the Mary and John. Rev. 
Richard H. Clapp of the United Church in 
New Haven, Conn., preached on “Seers of 
the Invisible.” Mr. Clapp is a lineal de- 
scendant of Captain Roger Clapp. The 
service was conducted by Rev. Vau 
Dabney and Rey. Edwin BE. Aiken, Jr., 0 
the Second Church, and by Rey. sey 
L. Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. ‘Rutledge of 
the First Parish. weet 


| 
| 
; 
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Over the Radio 
Regular broadcastings 
ple’s Church, Cuicaco, Inu.—Sunday 
vices, 10.30 a.m. Station WQJ, Chi- 

448 meters. } 
mitarian Church, FAIRHAVEN, Mass.— 
day morning service at 11 a.m., dur- 
July and August. WNBH, New Bed- 
. Mass.; 248 meters. 
Ui Firat Unitarian Church, Los ANGELEs, 
Cx F., and Unitarian Church, HoLLywoop, 
eg Alternately each Sunday, 6.30 to 
7.30 P.M. 
“wood, July 25). 
, 337 meters. 
Church of Our Father, PoRTLAND, ORE.—- 
Morning service at 10.45 a.m. on first Sun- 
day of each month. KGW, Portland; 
491.5 meters. 

_ (Churches are asked to help keep this in- 
{ formation complete and up-to-date. Special 
1 _ broadcastings cannot be announced unless 
notices are received at least eight days prior 


‘to the date of publication preceding the day 
of the service to be broadcast.) 


KNX, Los Angeles; 


Hiked from Louisville, Ky., 
q for Star Island Meetings 


Louis Hosch walked and caught rides 
all the way from Louisville, Ky., to the 
East in order to attend Star Island meet- 

_ ings,—first, the latter week of the Con- 
ference of the Young People’s Religious 
Union, July 3-10, and then the Institute 
for Religious Education of the Laymen’s 
League the following week. He traveled 
in this fashion about 1,500 miles, going 
to Niagara Falls, thence to New York 
City, and thereafter traveling in the 
orthodox fashion—boat and rail to Boston, 
Mass., Portsmouth, N.H., and the Shoals. 
He left Louisville, Thursday, June 24, and 
arrived in Boston, Wednesday, June 30. 
Mr. Hosch is nineteen years of age, and 
is president of the branch of the Young 
People’s Religious Union in the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Louisville. He is a 
student in the University of Kentucky, 
and on arriving in Boston, he sought out 
and visited his friend Rev. Robert Raible, 
assistant minister of the First Parish 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Hosch 
plans to study for the ministry on com- 

pleting his undergraduate college course. 


To Parish Work in Cincinnati 

_ Miss Mildred Jones Keefe will be the 
parish worker for the First Unitarian 
_Chureh in Cincinnati, Ohio, beginning in 
September. Miss Keefe is a native of 
Massachusetts, having been born in Hyde 
Park, Boston. She comes of Puritan an- 
cestry. Her church connection and that 
of her family has been the First Church in 
‘Cambridge, Mass. She was educated for 
a musical career. After a considerable 
musical experience, both in study and in 
public recitals, she entered the Tucker- 
in School. Her first position was in 


year she was assistant director to 
Ella Lyman Cabot, who has been 
f on experimental ‘work in the field 
tion at King’s Chapel School, Bos- 
his experiment has been watched 


(Los Angeles, July 18; Holly- . 


» First Church in Salem, Mass. The 
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with interest and approval by such emi- 
nent educators as Dr. Richard C. Cabot, 
and the late Dr. Florence Buck. In con- 
nection with her work in King’s Chapel, 
Miss Keefe has been studying during the 


_ past year at the Boston School of Dalcroze 


Eurythmics, which is discovering the place 
which rhythm should have in both secular 
and religious education. 


Mr. Spurr’s Good Work 


The First Parish in Brewster, Mass., 
is now in a more flourishing condition 
than it has been for decades and is reach- 
ing community life effectively, all due to 
the rejuvenation work of Rev. George B. 
Spurr. He has been in Brewster for nearly 
three years’as a minister-at-large under an 
arrangement with the American Unitarian 
Association. Mr. Spurr has notified the 
Association that he plans to finish his 
work there on September 1. It is hoped 
to have a settled minister chosen by that 
time. Practically the entire parish united 
in an appeal for Mr. Spurr to remain, but 
he believes that his work can count for 
more in another reconstruction project. 
These facts will correct any mistaken im- 
pression that may have been given by the 
announcement in the July 1 Reeister that 
Mr. Spurr had resigned. 


Miss Filoon to Providence 


Miss Annie M. Filoon will be director 
of religious education in the First Church, 
Unitarian, of Providence, R.I., beginning 
with the new church year. She is a gradu- 
ate of Tuckerman School, and has been 
serving as parish assistant and director 
of religious education for the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Detroit, Mich. In Provi- 
dence she will succeed Miss Helen Robert- 
son, Whose recent resignation was ac- 
cepted with regret. Under her guidance 
the First Church school has attained a 
high standard of efficiency. ; 


Where is This Record SurpassedP 


There has been an increase this year of 
fourteen per cent. in attendance of pupils 


_at the church school of the First Uni- 


tarian Church in Cleveland, Ohio, reports 
Miss Gertrude Taft, parish director of 
religious education. The average per 
Sunday is 185; the highest attendance so 
far this year was two hundred. In ad- 
dition, there is an adult discussion class 
of about twenty-five, and the officers and 
teachers of the church school number 
twenty. The teaching staff had a record 
of perfect attendance during the month of 
April, and almost perfect for the entire 
year—the very few absences being due 
to serious illness or unavoidable absence 
from the city. 


Dr. Bradley at Scituate, Mass. 


On Sunday, July 25, at 4 p.m., Dr. 
Preston Bradley of Chicago, Ill, will 
preach at the First Parish Unitarian 
Church, Scituate, Mass. Rose Zulalian, a 
well-known Boston, Mass., contralto, will 
be the soloist. 
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Notable Icelandic Poet Speaks 
at Laymen’s Service, Winnipeg 


Stephan G. Stephansson, poet laureate 
of the western Icelanders and one of the 
great Icelandic poets of today, was a not- 
able guest speaker at the Laymen’s Sun- 
day service, conducted in the Federated 
Icelandic Church of Winnipeg, Man., on 
June 20. The constituency of this church 
and its League chapter is Icelandic Uni- 
tarians and other religious liberals. Mr. 
Stephansson and his family live in Marker- 
ville, Alta. He is accounted by many 
persons a social radical and his writings 
have fallen under the censure of the social, 
political, and religious orthodox. In his 
address he congratulated the Federated 
Church on its steadfast championing of 
liberal religion and religious freedom. The 
other speaker at the service was Dr. M. B. 
Halldorson, chairman of the Church Com- 
mittee. The third layman participating 
in the service was Thorvaldur Pétursson, 
son of Rey. Régnvaldur Pétursson, field 
secretary for the Icelandic Churches. 

This League chapter bought a radio 
receiving set and installed it in the church. 
To promote acquaintance and sociability 
among its members, it conducted a golf 
tournament last summer 
About forty men are members. 

Among the Icelandic people, this church 
goes forward against the odds of a marked 
religious conservatism dominated by the 
Lutherans. Two weekly Icelandic papers 
of Winnipeg face each other. Heimse 
kringla, the liberal organ, is edited and 
managed almost entirely by persons of the 
Federated Church. The other paper, 
Légberg, is owned and operated by leaders 
in the Lutheran Church. 


They Hold Outdoor Service 


Each year the Unitarian churches of 
Davenport, Iowa, Moline and Geneseo, IIL, 
hold a union outdoor service early in the 
summer. The third annual service was 
held at the accustomed place, Camp Man- 
sur of the Boy Scouts, on June 13. Rey. 
Clara Cook Helvie, who is retiring as 
minister of the chureh in Moline, de- 
livered the sermon on “The Art 
of Growing.” 


PirrsBurRGH, Pa—The First Unitarian 
Church is sending a picture of the church, 
several of Dr. L. Walter Mason’s printed 
sermons and other material, to be placed 
in the Unitarian exhibit in the Palace of 
Education of the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion in Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rocuester, N.Y.—Members of the First 
Unitarian Church yoted at the annual 
meeting to join the Rochester Federation 
of Churches. Announcement was made of 
plans for the redecoration of Gannett 
House. Rey. Laurance R. Plank, the min- 
ister, mentioned the marked appeal made 
by the musical setting for the chureh 
service recently initiated under direction 
of Theodore Fitch. Trustees elected were 
Judge William C. Kohlmetz, Dr. John R. 
Murlin, and Mrs. John R. Williams. W. R. 
Foster was re-elected clerk. 


and autumn. 
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A wise man builds 
his house not on 
the sand 


but on the 
ROCK 


Memorial Font for Church 


The Church of Our Father, in New- 
burgh, N.Y., has recently received a beau- 
tiful baptismal font in memory of Mrs. 
Annie Delano Hitch, by her sisters, Mrs. 
Dora Delano Forbes, Mrs. Sara Delano 
Roosevelt, and Mrs. Catherine Delano Col- 
lier. The font was formally accepted and 
used for the first time on June 13. Five 
children were christened. 


Services at Leicester, Mass. 

The First Unitarian Church in Worces- 
ter, Mass., is combining services for the 
summer with the Unitarian Church in 
Leicester, Mass. Services are at 10.45 a.m. 
-Visiting ministers are preaching. The 
Leicester church is very accessible from 
Worcester, either by automobile or bus. 


A Legacy for Music 


“The First Unitarian Church in Newton. 
Mass., West Newton, has received a legacy 
of $500 from the estate of George T. 
Howard to establish a fund for music in 
memory of Mrs. Alice Hosmer Howard. 


For Religious Education 

Bach year the New York League of 
Unitarian Women sends a representative 
from some church of its territory to the 
Laymen’s League Institute for Religious 
Education on Star Island. This year it 
is sending Miss Elinor Hayden from the 
Fourth Unitarian Church in Brooklyn, N.Y. 


To Preach at Bedford, Mass. 


Miles Hanson, Jr., of Roxbury, Mass., 
a student at the Theological School in 
Harvard University, has been engaged by 
the First Parish in Bedford, Mass., to 
fill the pulpit during the coming year. 
Mr. Hanson is the son of Rey. Miles 
Hanson, minister of the First Church 
in Roxbury. 


Common Ground 

(Continued from page 663) 
past has had is our heritage. All the 
great souls of every race and clime 
are our leaders. We seek the truth dis- 
covered or revealed in the universal spirit 
of religion manifested in all the faiths ot 
man, and we look for unity of striving 
and purpose underlying all the yearnings 
and aspirations of the human soul. If it 
be that spiritual unity is the prerequisite 
of racial understanding and world peace, 
then no movement in all the world is 
better fitted to render conspicuous service. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT D I R E C T O R Y 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 
through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building, 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, GEORGE R. BLINN. 
Vice-PresipenT, Mrs. E, P. SALTONSTALL, 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR, 

Directors: Miss Louise F. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, George G. Davis, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Harry O. Mayo, Philip Nichols, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secserarr, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 
Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. Next semester 
will begin August 16. 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, 
Vice-President. Send contributions to Henry 
H. Fuller, Treasurer. 
Headquarters 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


299 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago 
at the conclusion of the present academic year 
and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th 
Street and Woodlawn Avenue, one block from 
the University of Chicago. In its new location 
the School will avail itself of the privileges of 
the University, its affiliated seminaries, its 
libraries, laboratories, museums, and opportuni- 
ties for field work. It will expand its cur- 
riculum and adapt its teaching to the varied 
needs of individuals and the growing demands 
of the churches. 

Autumn quarter begins at Chicago, September 
30, 1926. For information address the President. 


F. C. SourHwortTH, D.D., Meadville, Pa. 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


has mobilized for the battle to pre- 
serve liberty of thought and religious 
freedom. It conducts preaching mis- 
sions and church school institutes, 
promotes church attendance, Unita- 
rian work in college centers, and 
the observance of Laymen’s Sunday ; 
distributes religious literature and 
furnishes news of Unitarian activ- 
ities to 1,500 publications. 


Seven Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
Naw York CxIcaGo San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. WALTER S. SwIisHEr, Pres. 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 


Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opens October 4th. For par- 


ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
A Progressive Preparatory School in the Country 
An Old School with New Ideas 


Completely gf ee ae beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 


STANLEY KELLEY, Headmaster - Andover, N.H. 


VERY DAY 


8.00 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. 
Young Men’s Club, Evening Classes, 
Library, Hostess Room, Gymnasium, ete. 
THE UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 
F. L. Locks, President. E.A.CHurcn, Treasurer. 


LAWRENCE, Kan.—During the past yeur 
much has been done to beautify and make 
more workable the Unitarian Church 
building in this university city. The Alli- 
ance branch paid for the redecorating of 
the walls and woodwork. Mrs. J. D. 
Bowersock presented the church with 
pews of the latest and finest design for the 
auditorium. The church plant is now in 
good condition, fully adequate to its work. 


DorcHESTER, MAss.—An old copy of the 
Xoran, together with a collection of other 
rare relics connected with Mohammedan 
worship, was on exhibit at the morning 
service in the First Parish Church on 
April 25. These objects were loaned by a 
member of the congregation who had spent 
several years in an African consulate. 
Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson preached on 
“Mohammedanism and Christianity.” 
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Bells, Memorial to Jefferson, 
Gifts from Mr. and Mrs. Pratt 


Three bells, which will hang in the 
belfry of the First Unitarian Church in 
Richmond, Va., as a memorial to Thomas 
Jefferson, have been presented to the 
church by its minister, Rev. Frank W. 
Pratt, and Mrs. Pratt. 

The bells come from Mears and Stein- 
bach, the oldest bell makers in England, 
who made the St. Michael bells of Charles- 
ton and the great bell of Westminster, the 

largest ever cast in London. 

- The inscription on the bells are to 
be put on a plate in the church which 
will read: 

“We ring in grateful appreciation of 
Thomas Jefferson, the apostle of religious 
liberty.” 

On the large bell is inscribed: “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal hos- 
tility against every form of tyranny over 
the mind of man”—a quotation from one 
of Jefferson’s letters. On the middle bell 

is written, “I ring his love of truth ‘And 

ye shall know the truth, and the truth 
shall make you free’’”’—from the motto 

Jefferson selected for the University of 

Virginia. On the other bell is “I ring his 
love of freedom: ‘Rebellion to tyrants is 
- obedience to God’ *—from Jefferson’s seal. 

The bells are to be formally hung in 
the church in October. 
: 


Union Services, Newton, Mass. 


Channing Church in Newton, Mass., is 
_ joining as-usual in summer union services 
with three other Protestant churches of 
its community. Places and dates are as 
follows: Baptist Church, July 4, 11; 
Methodist Church, July 18, 25; Channing 
Church, August 1, 8, 15; Eliot Church, 
August 22, 29, September 5. 


Appreciate Dr. and Mrs. Wicks 


| For two years Dr. and Mrs. Frank S. C. 
_ Wicks have come from Indianapolis, Ind., 
to conduct services in the Unitarian 
i Church at Shelbyville, Dll. Their last 
| service was on June 13. After the service, 

at a social gathering, Dr. Wicks was pre- 
| sented with a gold piece; and at the Alli- 
ance meeting the next day, Mrs. Wicks 
| received a similar token of appreciation. 


Personals 


Mrs. Parker S. Maddux, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., active Unitarian laywoman, 
prominent in political and social-service 
works, recently conducted a daily forum 
on “Thinking Our Way Through Law En- 
forcement” at the Interdenominational 
Conference of Missions held at Mills Col- 
lege in California. The subject was con- 
sidered under these heads: history of the 
prohibition movement in the United 
States; the theory of the sanctity of laws; 
the practical aims of the Highteenth 
Amendment; checking up on the results 
- ven advantages, weaknesses and 
; the significance of the enforcement 
view of the attitude of other countries 
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toward the American prohibition law. 
The findings will be printed. 

Appealing for contributions to the Milk 
and Ice Association of Pittsburgh, Pa., the 
calendar of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh recalls that Dr. Amelia A. 
Dranga of this church was instrumental 
in organizing the Association. 

Among the infants christened in the 
First Church in Dedham, Mass., on June 
18, was Ralph Atwood Luce, Jr., who be- 
longs to the eighth generation of babies 
in one family christened in this church. 
The parents, Ralph Atwood Luce and Mrs. 
Luce, live in Lowell, Mass. 


A Good Year at Davenport, Iowa 


More than $2,500 has been pledged to 
the Unitarian Foundation by members of 
the First Unitarian Church in Davenport, 
Iowa. This and other items in the re- 
ports made at the recent annual meeting 
of the church showed every department 
of the parish in a much improved state. 
The minister, Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer, 
speaking of the place that this church was 
winning for itself in the community, called 
attention to the growing interest of the 
newspapers as evidenced by the generous 
space given to the church’s activities. 

Significant events of the year were the 
course of lectures on evolution by profes- 
sors from the University of Iowa, arranged 
by the Laymen’s League chapter; the 
raising of $1,400 by the Women’s Alliance ; 
the program of modern plays read at the 
Drama Club meetings; the improvement 
in work and in morale of the Sunday- 
school, and the publication of the Daven- 
port Unitarian. 

The following officers were elected: 
Trustees, Frank Knieren, Grover von der 
Heyde, John EK. Klenze, Mrs. F. C. Stroh- 
behn, Miss Lea C. Plath; advisory com- 
mittee, Charles Grilk, Louis Block, Dr. 
George BH. Decker, Mrs. C. A. Ficke, Mrs. 
H. lL. Huebotter, Mrs. Matilda Koehler, 


Miss Emma lL. Lumsden, Webster L. 
Mason, Mrs. Hilda Matthey, W. F. 
Winecke, F. L. Smart; secretary, Miss 


Augusta Pasche (continues in office be- 


cause term is three years); financial 
clerk, Mrs. Frank H. Perry; registrar, 
Mrs. F. C. Strohbehn; statistician, Miss 
Irma Regenitter; historian, Mrs. Ruth 
Irish Preston; custodians, Webster L. 
Mason, A. O. Shorey; housekeepers, Mrs. 
Frank H. Perry, Mrs. Charles Grilk. 
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Fruits, Flowers, Vegetables 
for Shut-ins, the Sick, Aged 


The Benevolent Fraternity and Flower 
Mission of Boston, Mass., which for the 
last fifty-seven years has distributed 
donated flowers, fruit and vegetables to 
the sick, the shut-ins and the old, is again 
appealing to all persons who can help, to 
send their surplus flowers, fruits and 
vegetables to it for distribution. 

Through the kindness of the railroad 
officials, hampers are transported free of 
charge. These hampers go to the social 
service centers of Boston, North End 
Union, Bulfinch Place Church, South Bay 
Union, and Robert Gould Shaw House. 
From these places the contents are distrib- 
uted where they give much pleasure and 
happiness. 

Because of the backward season con- 
tributions have not been as heavy or as 
regular as formerly, says Mrs. George H. 
Root of the organization, who is stationed 
in the basement of Horticultural Hall, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, all day to re- 
ceive donations of any kind. She may be 
reached by telephoning Kenmore 6875. 


Bequest to Davenport Church 


The First Unitarian Church in Daven- 
port, Iowa, receives a legacy of $250 in 
the will of Miss Johanna Ficke, who 
died recently. 


Mr. Bartholomew to Salina 


The Plymouth Congregational Church, 
Unitarian, in Salina, Kan., which re- 
cently joined the fellowship of Unitarian 
churches, will soon have its first settled 
Unitarian minister. It has extended a call 
to Rev. A. EH. Bartholomew, assistant 
minister of the First Unitarian Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and Mr. Bartholomew has 
accepted. He will begin his work in 
Salina about September 1. He is preach- 
ing in the Pittsburgh church during July. 


Littteron, Mass.—The First Unitarian 
Church yoted at the annual meeting to 
redecorate the church auditorium during 
the summer and to put a new covering 
on the floor. The following officers were 
chosen: Allen J. Hathaway, president; 
Arthur F. Bradlee, clerk; Roland 4G. 
Houghton, treasurer; Edwin H. Priest, 
auditor. 


A CAMPAIGN FOR SECURING PLEDGES TO 


THE UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, Inc. 


is now going on. 
This is an association organized under the laws of the State of Massachusetts 
to receive and disburse sustaining funds for carrying on the work of: 
The American Unitarian Association, 


The Women’s Alliance, 
The Laymen’s League, ~ 
The Meadville Theological School, 

The Young People’s Religious Union, 


and other denominational organizations as The Service Pension Fund and 


Ministerial Relief. 
Make checks payable to 


Let us have a subscription from every Unitarian. 


UNITARIAN FOUNDATION, 7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


[ PLEASANTRIES | 


Golfer (hopefully): ‘Notice any im- 
provement since last year?’ Caddie: 
“*Ad yer clubs shined up, ‘aven’t yer?” 
—Punch. 


The Boss: ‘On your way to Smith and 
Son’s, you will pass a football ground.” 
Office Boy (hopefully): “Yes, sir!’ The 
Boss: “Well, pass it!’—London Opinion. 


He: “When I was young, the doctors 
said that if I didn’t stop smoking I should 
become feeble-minded.” 


She: “Well, why didn’t you stop?”—Pitt 
Panther. 

Salesman: “Did you find the washing 
machine just as I represented it?’ Cus- 
tomer: “Exactly.” Salesman (to him- 
self) : “I must be falling down on my sales 


talk.”—Life. 


The Vicar (to unsatisfactory parish- 
ioner) : “How is it I haven’t seen you in 
church lately, Gubbins?’ Unsatisfactory 
Parishioner (shortly): “I ain’t been.” 
—Punch. 


Officer telling the young recruits: “Don’t 
forget that the Army is just one big family, 
and—and that in each one of you there 
is the making of an unknown soldier!” 
—Le Canard Enchainé. 


The following from Life, is good, if out 
of season: “Spring is heah at last!” ex- 
claimed Sorghum Planter, of northern 
Virginia, to his wife one morning. “I 
heard th’ honk o’ th’ nawth-bound flivvehs 
all night long!” 


“T’m sorry, dear, but I went into six 
stores and they didn’t have any dress 
goods to match the sample you gave me,” 
said the husband as he sank into a chair. 
“Fine! That’s just what I wanted to 
know. My dress will be unique.” 


A New York City teacher was trying to 
illustrate “The Lord is my shepherd.” She 
knew her class could not understand a 
shepherd, so she compared the idea with 
the traffic policeman near the school. On 
the next week she asked one youngster 
what the last lesson had been about, and 
the kid replied, “‘The Lord is my cop—I 
should worry!” 


A chureh in Haines City, Fla., is fa- 
miliarly known as the “Rocking-Chair 
Church,” because pews have been abolished 
and rocking-chairs established in their 
place. “Is this another sign of the times?” 
a chureh paper inquires. “Our fathers 
used to sit on a rough plank and sing, 
‘O God, the Spring of All My Joys.’ Their 
luxurious children sit in cushioned pews 
and chant, ‘Art Thou Weary, Art Thou 
Languid? ” 


A housewife had an unexpected guest. 
The only dessert the house afforded was a 
pie. But the hostess knew it was a poor 
pie—one of her bad-luck pies. To her 
surprise the guest profusely praised that 
poor pie. A few weeks later the same 
man was again her guest. This time she 
had a good pie. To her surprise he said 
not a word about her good pie. Finally 
she asked him, “I don’t understand it. 
The last time you were here I had a poor 
pie, and you praised and praised it. Now 
I know I have a good pie, and you never 
said a word about it. What is it?’ The 
guest answered, “I'll tell you, sister. 
That first pie needed praising.”—Simpson 
Forecast. 


Before we can pay a 2 a il 
Permanent Fund held as us ie a Ame. 

rian Association as Trustee must be largely increased 
by bequests. Remember the ministers’ pension 
when you draw your will. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Verbatim Reporting. Confidential Literary Work 
and Manuscript Ty ing. General pecnagrephy 
Foreign Language ork. NNETTE 


145 Kimball Building, Boston, Mass. Tel. *Main 1783 


Washington, D.C., “THE KERN’ 


Two squares from new Washington Audi- 
torium. The facilities of a hotel with the 
atmosphere of home. Fifty quiet guest rooms, 
each with running water. Many free baths, 
also private ones. Bxcellent, inexpensive din- 
ing rooms near. Garage on premises. Free 
map sent. Address: 

Mrs. JOSIAH QUINCY KERN, 1912 “‘G’’ St., N.W 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 
“The Chest With the Chill in it’’ 
A lifetime investment insuring 


health, convenience, and economy 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


A ore following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


Corner Court Street and Court Square 


Near A.U.A. Phone: Congress 0348 
Parker House Annex remains open 
Phone: Congress 0380 
New Parker House early 1927 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON - 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ey. Seton ae minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


ere meme area a 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — 

tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted. 

18 Boylston St., Boston Beach 1768 


MacVuffie School 
CX_ Por Girls 22 


‘COLLEGE PREPARATORY 

Also Intensive One-Year Tutoring 
Course to complete insufficient fs 
Broad General Courses, em} a 
Art and Music —also Gymnasium, 


nship. 
ona MacDuffie 
» Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH, 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rey. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30, Standard 
Time. Mr. Silliman will preach July 18. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 


Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Union sum- 


mer service at 11 a.m. Rev. EH. A. B. Palm- 
quist, executive secretary, The Philadelphia 
Federation of Churches, Philadelphia, Pa., 
will preach July 18. The Chureh of the Dis- 
ciples unites with the Arlington Street Church 


for the summer. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street, 
Minot Simons, D:D., minister. 10 A.M. and 
11 a.m., All Souls School of Religious Eduea- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.M., Church service. 
Rev. George Gilmour, Denver Col., will 
preach July 18. The church is open daily for 
rest and prayer. . 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister Emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister, Rev. Harold EH. B. 
Speight, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; Ray- 
mond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster , Sunday, July 18, at 10 A.m., Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Rev. Edward Cum- 
mings, Minister Emeritus of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more inser s. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns 

week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WANTED 


POSITION AS COMPANION or Secre by a 
business woman who has good health, 
disposition, refined tastes. Is a good reader and 
accustomed to travel. References given. Ad- 
dress, Mrs. H. L, B., 222 Main Street, Water- 
ville, Maine. 
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MOTHER'S HELPER on or about Sentember L 
Young Protestant woman, j ; 
three 


small children, for partial care of 
dren, one attending school; in home 
servants are kept, suburbs of Baltimore. — 
age, salary, qualifications. Highest 1 
given and bgt bo 


sevildy 
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